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T was announced: on Friday evening that warrants had been 
issued for the arrest of six leaders of the Irish Land League, 
the Government postponing the prosecution of less important 
persons. This will tend to bring the proceedings within 
manageable compass. 


Mr. Parnell does not like being prosecuted at all. He is so 
angry that he has let the cat out of the bag, and avowed that he 
cares very little for the Irish tenantry, except as agents to help 
onrevolution. Inaspeech on Sunday at Galway, after declaring 
that the House of Lords were primarily responsible for the 
murder of Lord Mountmorres, and denouncing the “ pretended 
humanitarian Buckshot Forster,’ who, when the Peers smote 
him on one cheek, turned the other, Mr. Parnell stated that he 
never would have “taken off his coat and gone to work” for the 
tenant-farmers, but that he saw in the agrarian movement “a 
foundation for legislative independence.” In the evening, at a 
banquet, he went still further, and, as we imagine, for the first 
time completely stepped over legality by declaring that,—“ I feel 
convinced thatif you ever call upon the Americans in another field 
and in another way for help, and if you can show them that there 
is a fair and good chance of success [enthusiastic cheering], 
you will have their assistance, their trained and organised assist- 
ance, for the purpose of breaking the yoke which encircles you.” 
That is a promise that if Ireland will rise in insurrection, 
America will help her, and cannot be answered by paper argu- 
ments, Mr. Parnell is either talking rant, which is not his 
custom, or he is incurring the frightful responsibility of inciting 
his countrymen to revolt. 


Mr. Healey, Mr. Parnell’s private secretary, has been arrested, 
at the suit of Mr. Manning, a tenant near Bantry. Mr. Healey 
declared that Manning had taken a farm from which a tenant 
had been evicted, and that he intended to say to him, “ You 
shall give up that farm ;” and if he refused, he would come 
back to the people, and tell them the reason why. On 
the following day, Mr. Healey called upon Manning, 
and demanded the surrender of the farm, was refused, 
and it is alleged, used language which amounted to a 
threat. Manning thereupon laid an information against 
him for intimidation. This case must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the Government prosecutions. Mr. Healey 
'$ not arrested for his speech at Bantry, though it was 
violent beyond precedent, and, in fact, if accurately reported, 
amounts to this,—that no tenant should pay rent till all other 
¢laims—including his own claim to be comfortable—are pro- 
vided for, bat for a specific, alleged act of intimidation. ‘The 
*ase 18 a remarkable one, as it is the first in which an intimi- 
dated tenant has ventured to appeal to the Law Courts for re- 
dress. The usual routine is to submit, send a private account 
of the facts to the Castle, and then await the action of Govern- 
ment. A little more nerve on the part of those threatened 
Would impose more moderation on those who threaten. At pre- 





sent, as nobody appeals to the law, they have it all their own 
way, and think their decrees irresistible. 


Is Pharaoh’s heart growing hard once more? It looks very 
like it. It is difficult to believe that the Sultan actually designs 
to compel the Powers to use force, but he certainly does not 
surrender Dulcigno. Dervisch Pasha, who surrendered Batoum, 
has been sent there; but according to the latest intelligence 
from Cettinje, Riza Pasha keeps raising delays, incites the 
Albanians to resist, and even threatens the Montenegrins, if 
they advance upon the town. The Porte, at the same time, is 
protecting Smyrna with torpedoes, and calling out further rein- 
forcements. At Vienna and Berlin, it is still believed that 
Dulcigno will be given up on November Ist, Monday next, but 
at those places there is u strong wish that the Naval Demonstra- 
tion should come to an end. It appears probable that a severe 
struggle is going on in the Palace at Constantinople, ang that the 
Sultan changes his mind from hour to hour, according to reports 
from the different capitals. He is possessed with the notion that no 
Power but England will use force, and that his allies, the Tories, 
will shortly overthrow Mr. Gladstone. We may, indeed, judge of 
his intelligence from the fact, stated hy Baron Haymerle on 
Thursday, that he proposed to refuse Dulciguo, but to give 
Montenegro compensation out of the Herzegovina! Why not 
have suggested ‘I'rieste ? 

At Taunton, on Tuesday, Lord Salisbury made an attack on 
the Government, on the general character of which we have 
commented sufficiently elsewhere. It was irritable and shifty, 
but without his usual strength, its general tone displaying 
clearly his annoyance that such of the provisions of the ‘Treaty 
of Berlin as favour the Greeks and Montenegrins should be 
fulfilled at all, and his wish to see them remaining a dead- 
letter. Hedescribed Mr. Gladstone’s sympathy for the Monte- 
negrins and Greeks as leading England into a wild-goose chase 
“after a half-romantic, half-literary fanaticism;” was very 
severe on the Naval Demonstration, comparing it to the painted 
paste-board batteries which the Chinese opposed to us at 
Canton ; and quizzed the Government on their liberal display 
of “Chinese” energy. He described the state of things in the 
West of Ireland as one of which even the Sultan would be 
ashamed,—which is true, if he means that the Sultan would be 
greatly ashamed of not having butchered such a restive popu- 
lation as the Irish without mercy; but not true, of course, in 
any other sense. Lord Salisbury pledged the House of Lords 
to welcome coercion in Ireland, and to reject any Bill for the 
reform of the land-law “tainted with confiscation; and no 
doubt he spoke truly for the great majority of Peers, on both 
matters. But fortunately for the State, the Lords have often 
left undone what they would exceedingly like to do, and have 
sometimes even found themselves doing most reluctantly what 
they would passionately desire to have left undone. 





London has been agitated by a rumour, which originated 
apparently in the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, that 
Cabul has risen in insurrection, and that the Ameer, Abdur- 
rahman Khan, has been murdered. As the paper named is 
respectably managed, and has frequently received early native 
information, the report excited great interest, and inquiries 
were addressed to the Viceroy. In his reply of the 26th inst., 
Lord Ripon gives no opinion, but states that the rumour was 
current at Peshawur, and that no communication had been re- 
ceived from Cabul from the 14th inst. The Calcutta corre- 
spondent of the Jines, again, while doubting the intelligence, 
gives the 16th as the latest date of certain news from the 
Afghan capital. It would seem certain that a disturbance had 
occurred, but beyond that nothing is clear. The report, if true, 
would imply that Ayoub’s party had triumphed, and would 
compel us to stand on guard in Candahar, possibly for years. 


The movement of the Turkish and Persian Kurds against 
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Persia is becoming serious. The leader of the Kurds (Sheikh 
Abdullah), who, if the tribes are as united as reported, can 
produce 40,000 fine horsemen, has captured Urumiyah and 
threatens Tabreez, proclaiming himself at the same time an 
independent sovereign. His men are said to have good 
rifles, and to slaughter out opponents with a pitilessness which 
spreads terror through north-west Persia. The Government 
of Teheran has dispatched a division of 7,000 men against 
Abdullah ; but the Persian Army is in such a wretched condi- 
tion, and the men so badly paid, that its success is extremely 
doubtful. A defeat would probably cause an insurrection through- 
out Persia, where long misgovernment and continuous famines 
have destroyed the very sources of power. It is quite possible 
that a Kurdish chief of ability, who attracted to his standard 
the thousands of fighting men on the borderlands of Persia and 
Turkey, might found a new dynasty strong enough to re- 
invigorate Persia, which is dying of extreme centralisation, all 
power being confined to the Kajar family, and of the depopula- 
tion produced by endless exactions. 


The Tricoupis Government in Greece has been overthrown, 
and M. Coumoundouros has been appointed Premier. The 
Opposition demanded a clear exposition of the new policy, 
and M. Coumoundouros declared that Greece would not 
wait for Europe to enforce her own decisions about the 
new boundary, but would prepare to enforce them by her own 
action. This policy was affirmed, under cover of a vote of ad- 
journment, proposed by the Premier and resisted by M. Tri- 
coupis, by 111 to 52. It is not understood that the new Premier 
is pledged to immediate war, but that he is pledged to the 
necessary preparations, and to action if other means are not 
speedily successful. he Government is believed to have means 
to keep the Army on foot for six months, and to be anxious 
rather for the protection of its coasts, than for any material 
assistance in a land campaign. 


The Cape Premier telegraphs, in a tone of exultation, some 
very bad news. He tells us that Colonel Carrington, on 22nd 
inst., captured and burnt Lethorodi’s village, with a loss of only 
one man killed and ten wounded, while the Basuto loss was 
* considerable,” but adds that the news from East Griqualand 
is unfavourable, the Pondomise having rebelled and murdered 
Mr. Hope, a magistrate, stationed with Umhlhonho, and Mr. 
Walsh, a magistrate, with Umdichua. <A thousand volunteers 
have been sent to this territory to suppress the movement, and 
2,000 burghers have been called out. The Basutos, therefore, 
the Tambookies, and the tribes of East Griqualand are all in 
rebellion. An unofficial telegram to a Manchester paper 
announces that the natives in Natal near Pietermaritzburg had 
risen, and massacred the Europeans, but this has not been 
confirmed. 


The election for the Presidency of the United States comes off 
on Tuesday, and by next Friday the general result ought to be 
fairly known. ‘The probabilities are with the Republican candi- 
date, General Garfield. Both parties appear fairly confident, 
and General Hancock is, undoubtedly, a good candidate,—sen- 
sible, moderate, and with an excellent war record. The negro 
vote, too, is lost to the Republicans, as the negroes will not 
endure persecution for anybody but General Grant, who, as they 
think, fought their battle out. The Democrats, however, struggle 
under serious disadvantages. They are not Protectionists, in 
spite of General Hancock’s willingness to accept Protection ; and 
though the freeholders of the West are learning Free-trade, the 
bulk of the people still believe that Free-trade is English, and 
Protection American. They have played with currency schemes 
until every man with money to receive is against them, and 
they are running an “aristocrat” against a man who 
is an educated gentleman, but was once a day-labourer. That 
consideration will carry a vast body of non-political votes, and 
not without reason. After all, the attraction of the Amerizan 
Republic is that any man may be President, if he is the best 
qualified, and if his countrymen think so. 


The German and Magyar papers are full of rumours about 
Servia. The Servian Minister, M. Ristich, has fallen, and it ig 
asserted that the reason was a fierce intimation from Baron 
Haymerle that Austria did not intend to bear the Servian tariff 
any longer, and must be admitted at once to all the privileges 
of the most favoured nation. This demand was, it is stated, 
accompanied by a threat that if compliance were refused, 
Servian trade would be blockaded, or Servia, as a last resort, 





occupied by Austrian troops. The Servians are dey 
tariff, which they think protects them, and invincib} 
to yield to threats; but behind the immediate que 
another. The Hapsburgs want to rule, by influence 
the whole Valley of the Danube. They have obtained g 
mount influence in Roumania, where Russia is for the wea ; 
detested, are acquiring great sway in Bulgaria, where the peo “¢ 
liking their own way, favour a counterpoise to Russia a 
they desire to be very potent also in Belgrade. M, Ristich 
their opponent, being cither Russian or Serb, according to a 
view of his character, and Baron Haymerle has taken his fn: 
tunity to overthrow him. The controversy is not quite go 7 
portant as it looks, as to invade Servia would be to precipitate 
a great war ; but it indicates the line which, as we have tried to 
explain elsewhere, the Austrian Government has apparently 
decided on taking. 


oted to their 
y Indispoged 
stion Stands 
C at any rate, 


Yesterday week, Mr. Herbert Gladstone made a very vigor. 
ous specch to his constituents in Leeds, dwelling especially on 
the inconsistency of the ‘Tories in first attacking the present 
Government for destroying the British influence ovey foreign 
affairs, and then assailing it for exerting so great an influence 
over foreign affairs; in first reproaching it for not sufficiently 
valuing the Treaty of Berlin, and then for insisting on having that 
Treaty properly carried out; in first reproaching it for aiding g 
despotic a, Government as that of Russia, and then inveighing 
against it for not imitating in Ireland the despotism of Russia, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone set forth these little inconsistencies of 
the Tories with very great force. The truth is, that neither 
Tories nor Liberals are always consistent,—nor need they 
be. The Tories tolerate liberty if its total result le 
to put down the sort of liberty they dislike most; while 
the Liberals tolerate despotism, if its total result be to 
put down the sort of despotism they dislike most. Logically 
speaking, both are in the right. The only question is as to 
which of the two parties most likes the better cause, and most 
dislikes the worse. 


M. Floquet, who is intimate with M. Gambetta, and is by 
many supposed to speak under his inspiration, delivered an 
address last Sunday at Valence, which was very hostile 
to the present French Government and predicted its 
speedy collapse. It was not only that the present 
Government vacillates,—-as any decently Liberal Govern 
ment, we venture to think, would,—concerning the religi- 
ous Orders. Besides that, it hesitates at many other re- 
forms which are absolutely necessary, in M. Floquet’s opinion, 
especially a law finally enfranchising the Press, and enfran- 
chising all associations, except, we suppose, religious associations; 
and a law finally imposing “compulsory, lay, and gratuitous 
public instruction.” If M. Floquet speaks under M. Gam. 
betta’s influence,—and of that no one can be sure,—M. Feny 
seems likely to follow M. de Freycinet into the limbo of dis- 
missed Prime Ministers. But this is not the worst. We sup- 
pose “compulsory and lay” education means compulsory edu- 
cation under teachers approved by sceptics, even though 
disapproved by parents; and that the only liberty refused to 
Frenchmen is to be the liberty of putting their children under 
such religious instruction as they prefer. The liberty of the 
Press, though important enough, is trivial, in the comparison. 


The Pope made a speech last Sunday, which renewed the 
protest of the Holy See against the loss of the temporal 
dominion. His drift was to assert that the Church is now 
hardly more free than when the early Popes had to take refuge 
in the Catacombs, and often to face martyrdom. Of course, he 
is free, he says, to defy the power of the State, just as his pre 
decessors were free to defy the persecution of the Pagan 
world; but the Pope cannot have worship instituted in churches 
which the Italian Government has closed, cannot appoint his 
own Bishops without serious struggles with the State, and 
cannot even secure Catholic schools for Catholics by any exer 
cise of authority, but only by appeals to private and voluntary 
agencies. He must, therefore, always continue to protest 
against the violent deprivation of the temporal power, and 
demand its restitution; but till he obtains it, he will use all 
the power he has, with perfect contidence that God will restore 
her former independence to the Church, in his own good time. 
No doubt it is quite essential to the position of Leo XII, 
temperate as he always is, to use this kind of language. But 
in his secret soul, he must be well aware that there are many 
equivalents to set off against the limitations of which he com 
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hardly at any former time has the Holy See 

- necessible to the power of threats from such Govern- 
| aaheeee, as the German Government, while the 
—_ Government, in its turn, has hardly ever been more 


oeeitle to the power of the Holy See. 


gir Michael Hicks Beach made a moderate Conservative 
h at Cirencester on W ednesday. Like Lord Salisbury, he 
pitter against the proposal that Europe should compel Tur- 
pve ‘eld to Greece the frontier which the Berlin Conference 
pe 1a: but even on this point he was more moderate than 
end Salisbury, as he spoke of the contingency of Turkey de- 
feating Greece as one which all Europe would regret. On the 
Trish Question, however, Sir Michael Hicks Beach was wisdom 
in moderation themselves. He even took occasion to rejoice that 
ie Government were desirous to exhaust all the means of keep- 
ing the peace which the law gave them, before asking for excep- 
tional powers. Sir Michael Beach has himself been Irish 
Secretary, and, unlike Mr. Lowther, a respectably good Trish 
Secretary, and he knows well what a vicious circle is that which 
coercion, liberty, anarchy, and then coercion again, constitute. 
The address of Sir Michael Hicks Beach might be well studied 
asa model of moderate Conservatism, by the Salisburys and the 


Hamiltons of the Tory party. 


Mr. Watkin Williams, hearty Liberal as he is, might learn 
something of wisdom in Irish politics from such a Conservative 
as Sir Michael Hicks Beach. In a speech delivered at Liver- 
pool on Wednesday, while saying much which was admirable 
about Ireland, he also said what was by no means so admir- 
able,—that “if while the law was being openly and grossly 
violated, the Government lost precious months over solemn 
State prosecutions, and failing in them, went to Parliament, 
with a Land Bill in one hand, and a Bill to suspend the Consti- 
tution in the other, he ventured to predict their speedy down- 
fall, They ought to speak out clear and straight at once to the 
Trish people, that above all things, life must be protected, and 
property made secure.” We are surprised to find Mr. Watkin 
Williams thinking so little of the invasion of the personal 
liberty of a whole people for the sake of restricting the criminal 
actions of a handful of men, especially when he knows how 
often, even in this generation, the experiment has been tried, 
has apparently succeeded, and has ultimately failed, and re- 
sulted in a recurrence of the very same mischiefs. There is just 
a trace of the political ‘ Philistine” in the Irish part of Mr. 
Watkin Williams’s speech. 


Jains, and that 





Mr. G. Errington, the Member for Longford, a moderate 
and sane politician, though a Home-ruler, recommends through 
the Times a working scheme for the settlement of Irish tenure. 
He would fuse the existing Land Courts into a Supreme Land 
Court, with local Divisional Courts, and invest it with power, 
on application either from landlord or tenant, to settle the just 
rent, according to the agricultural history of the estate and 
holding. The rent settled, the tenant would enjoy fixity, and 
would be able to sell his holding; but in the event of non- 
payment of rent, the Court would compel such sale. The 
Court would keep complete records of agricultural circum- 
stances, and on application from either side, at intervals 
fixed by law, say, twenty years, would revise rents, taking 
notice whether any rise in value had been the result of 
the tenant’s action on the land, or of general economic 
circumstances. ‘The rise in the former case would belong 
to the tenant, and in the latter to the landlord. This 
1S @ reasonable and practicable scheme, and would need 
only the rider that the tenant on offering, say, twenty-five years’ 
purchase, should have an absolute right of purchase, to be an 
effectual guarantee against bad landlordism. The right of 
purchase would seldom be used, but would be a guarantee 
against “worrit” from agents ; while eviction, being ordered only 
by a Court and with compensation for value, would cease to be 
regarded as a tyrannical sentence to the workhouse. 


It is the season of cub-hunting in England, and of heresy- 
hunting in Scotland. The Free Church is off on a new trail 
after Professor Robertson Smith, one of the most orthodox as well 
as one of the ablest of her theologians ; and a party in the Esta- 
blished Church, in order not to be outdone, is raising a hue-and- 
“ry against Mr. McFarlane, the author of two of the sermons in 
a book recently reviewed in these columns, called “ Scotch 
noel The leaders of the General Assembly of the Esta- 
lished Church having discouraged the attack on this volume, 


the Presbytery of Glasgow has, nevertheless, taken the subject 
up, and passed last week, by a majority of four (25 to 21), a 
motion of Dr. Jamieson’s, directing the Presbytery “to remit 
the matter to a committee, with instructions to confer with Mr. 
McFarlane on the subject, and to report at an early date.” The 
more violent condemnatory resolutions seem to have found 
little support, and the editor of Good Words, Dr. Donald 
McLeod, said, in his speech on the subject, that very little 
would have been heard of the book, had not a member of the 
Free Church called attention to it, in the hope of setting the 
Established Church by the ears ; for this was, in that gentleman’s 
estimation, the best means he could devise “of setting the 
heather on fire on the other side of the hill’ The heresy 
imputed to Mr. McFarlane is, as usual, his disbelief in the strict 
infallibility of the Bible, and his doubt whether there is adequate 
evidence that every word attributed to our Lord in the Gospels 
was really spoken by him. We wonder how it is proposed even 
to set about showing that Mr. McFarlane’s doubts are wholly 
faithless and irrational ? 


The Free Church is much fiercer against heresy than the 
Established Church, and like her Majesty’s staghounds, who 
usually have a favourite stag,—one which gives them the best 
runs,—the Free Church are apt'to favour Professor Robertson 
Smith, who knows the weakness of his pursuers so well that 
he is apt to treat them almost with contempt. A special Com- 
mission of the Assembly of the Free Church appointed, in 
August last, a Committee to consider Professor Robertson 
Smith’s new article in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ on 
“The Hebrew Language and Literature,” and to report to the 
Commission, which met in Edinburgh on Wednesday. The 
report declared that this article contained statements which 
could not but produce in the minds of readers the impression 
that Scripture does not present a reliable statement of truth, 
and that God is not the author of it. The Committee are 
much disturbed at Professor Robertson Smith’s declaration 
that “the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are singularly destitute 
of literary merit,” that two of the chapters of Isaiah “seem 
originally to have been published as broadsides,” and at his 
speaking of some of the symbolic imagery in the Bible as “ fan- 
tastic,’” and regarding the Song of Solomon as “a lyric 
drama,” and the Book of Jonah as a “ parable.” By a majority 
of 270 against 202, Dr. Wilson’s motion approving the report 
of the Committee, and instructing Professor Smith to abstain 
from teaching his class during the ensuing session, and till the 
General Assembly had time to determine his status and posi- 
tion, was carried. We wonder whether Dr. Wilson and his 
friends would describe it as irreverent to speak of St. Paul’s style 
as crabbed, and his drift as obscure. If so, what would they say of 
the statement in the Second Epistle of St. Peter to that effect ? 


The early snow of last week has mutilated more British oaks 
than any storm within the recollection of the present genera- 
tion. ‘The oaks were generally very full of leaf and very full 
of acorn, and the heavy weight of snow added to them broke 
large branches off almost every oak in Windsor Park, as well 
as many other sorts of trees. In Richmond Park the destruc- 
tion of oak-branches was almost as great. In neither park are 
there many oak trees free from serious injury, and though, so far 
as we know, no trunks were broken, the beauty of a great many 
magnificent trees is greatly injured or almost gone. One hardly 
appreciates the strain which leaves and fruit must put on even the 
strongest forest-trees, till one sees that a little additional white 
powder thrown into the samescale produces such havoc as this. In 
Windsor Park, on Wednesday week, the cracking of the boughs 
sounded like the volleying of a Volunteer rifle-corps. 


There was a discussion in the Senate of Cambridge Univer- 
sity on Tuesday on the subject of the proposal to allow 
Graduates in Arts who wish to take up subjects not involving 
a knowledge of Greek—the natural sciences, for instance—to 
dispense with Greek at the previous examination; but the dis- 
cussion did not end in any vote. The subject has been pretty 
well threshed out already. The objection, as it seems to us, in 
the case of Cambridge, is rather to giving a degree, called a 
degree in Arts, and therefore supposed to indicate general liter- 
ary culture, without any knowledge of Greek, than to giving 
some degree which should attest a well-disciplined intellect 
without it. But, why not call the degrees in Science, as the 
London University does, by their right name, and keep the 
Arts degree as an index of true literary culture? 





Consols were on Friday 993 to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech at Taunton, on Tuesday, is 

in all but force, characteristic of Lord Salisbury. It is 

an utterly uncandid speech, an utterly unstatesmanlike speech, 
and an utterly inconsistent speech; but it is not, what Lord 
Salisbury’s speeches usually are, an effective speech. There isa 
picture in a very old Punch of Mr. Disraeli dancing the egg- 
dance with such dexterity, that he avoids all the innumerable 
eggs strewed about him on the floor. Lord Salisbury’s speech 
is an effort of that kizd, and that is not a kind in which Lord 
Salisbury’s efforts are apt to be successful. He has too much élan 
to pick his way in difficult situations, and the vehemence with 
which he attacks one position is so great that he is unable to avoid 
the natural sequence of that position, as Mr. Disracli in the 
old times would have done. Listen to Lord Salisbury attacking 
the Montenegrins as a race of caterans and mutilators, a race 
of savages totally unworthy, as any one would infer from his 
language, of the territory given to them by the Treaty of Berlin, 
and you would suppose that he was attacking that Treaty itself, 
which he helped to negotiate. But very soon you find that he 
is not exactly attacking the Treaty, that all he is attacking 
is the idea that the Treaty should be carried out with good-faith 
by the Powers which imposed it on Turkey. If Turkey is 
unscrupulous enough, he says in effect, not to do what she has 
engaged to do,—what has England to do with that? It is no 
duty of England’s to see that any treaty is carried out, unless 
it be, in the narrower sense of the term, for the self-interest of 
England that it should be carried out. Nay, he almost inti- 
mates that it is against the interest of Europe that it should 
be carried out. “The Albanians will be put under another 
Power, whom they detest, who will take all their lands from 
them, and will compel them to submit to a religion they do 
not believe.’ So Lord Salisbury not only objects to our good- 
faith in enforcing the Treaty of Berlin,—he is positively hostile 
to some of the provisions of the treaty itself, of which he was 
one of the negotiators, But there he feels that he has gone too 
far, and harks back again. “I say I think the Sultan is 
thoroughly bound to give up Dulcigno, and I hope sincerely 
he will do it. Under the pledges given by him, there is 
no other course open to him,’—which is absurd, since 
it is obvious that under the pledges given by the Sultan 
there is his usual course open to him, the course of breaking 
those pledges; and further, that the tendency of Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech is, by its violent assault on those who will 
not permit that course, and by painting in strong colours 
what Lord Salisbury thinks the evil results to be anticipated from 
good-faith, to do as much as he dare, and much more than he 
decently should, to encourage the Sultan to continue breaking 
faith. Itis quite true that he says in regard to the Sultan,— I 
think he is quite bound to keep his word, —after he has done 
all in his power to encourage him in breaking his word, and 
to discourage those who would insist on his keeping it; but 
when the main drift of his counsel is so evident, that 
counts only for a mere conventional phrase such as Turkey 
herself gladly repeats. Turkey is always saying she is 
bound to keep her word, and that under some other con- 
dition of the universe, which can never arise; she will cer- 
tainly keep it. And that, too, is the total effect of 
this part of Lord Salisbury’s advice,—‘ Keep your word, 
by all means; but hark-ye, the result will be in many ways 
extremely inconvenient. I assure you the Powers are making 
a great mess, and will never be able to agree about applying 
force. If, then, you should delay keeping your word fora 
few years longer, why, we can all console ourselves, and some 
of those who negotiated the Treaty of Berlin will be very 
glad that these savage Montenegrins are defrauded of their 
share of its advantages.’ Such is the moral effect of this 
most unworthy part of Lord Salisbury’s speech,—uncandid, 
because it conveys repeatedly a meaning which in form Lord 
Salisbury disclaims ; unstatesmanlike, as tending to undermine 
the provisions of his own treaty and the binding power of 
treaties altogether; inconsistent with itself, because Lord 
Salisbury, being half-conscious of the unworthy effect of 
what he says, is constantly compelled to interpose dis- 
claimers against really meaning it. Well, if he did not mean 
to encourage Turkey not to give up Dulcigno, why did he say 
that some of the consequences would be very bad, and that 
the means used are utterly inefficient? Is that the way to 
make a treacherous Power like Turkey keep her word? When 





the English people read Lord Salisbury’s speech, they y; 
feel a deep sense of shame to think that they have a stata be: 
who could have spoken it. But they will recognise it <a 
speech of the same man who persuaded the House of Lords th @ 
the policy in Afghanistan was wholly unaltered, and aft : 
wards explained away his words as having reference solely to ms 
policy at Quettah, as to which there had been no interest ¢ . 
pressed. When Lord Salisbury assails the present Governnient 
for giving Parliament no information as to their fore} 
policy, and being far more secret than his own Government 
ever was, he reminds the country rather needlessly of the 
most painful Parliamentary incident in modern times, Lord 
Salisbury misled Parliament for nearly two years on a question 
of the first magnitude. Everybody in the country knows what 
this Government is aiming at, none better than Lord Salis. 
bury, though we may not, and do not, know the details of the 
means taken to secure that aim. 

On the subject of Greece, Lord Salisbury is less Jesuitic 
He admits, and even proclaims, that the article of the Treaty 
of Berlin to which Turkey was not a party, was never meant 
to be anything more than a counsel of perfection to Turkey 
and that Lord Beaconsfield carefully guarded against the idea 
that force could or should be used to control the decision 
of Turkey. Greece has just as little and just as much 
right, he says, to a compensation for not going to 
war against Turkey, as those tenant-farmers in Ireland 
who do not shoot their landlords have for the virtuous self. 
restraint displayed in not shooting them. This is an interesting 
glimpse into Lord Salisbury’s mind. He who was once g 
deeply convinced of the violence, corruption, and iniquity of 
the Turkish Government that he proposed to take a great part 
of the administration of her possessions out of her hands, and 
reminded us all continually that it was only the threatening 
attitude of the Russian Army which gave any plausibility and 
hopefulness to his scheme of reform, now tells us that Greece 
had as little right to go to war with Turkey as an Irish peasant 
has to shoot his landlord, and that the strong dissuasions which we 
applied to prevent Greece from going to war with Turkey, gave 
her and could give her absolutely no claim on Europe for a re- 
vision of her boundary at the cost of Turkey, because that 
from which we had dissuaded her was a mere crime. The 
statesman who uses such an illustration as that to prove the 
insignificance of the Greek claims, is a statesman without states- 
manship. Greece knew, as all the world knew, that the 
Turkish Empire was in collapse. Russia threatened it, and 
Greece would have allied herself with Russia. We held her 
back. We told her it would be much better for her to rely on us. 
If she did not add to the difficulties of the hour, then, when the 
great peace came, she would see what we would do for her. 
She acted on our advice, the great peace came, and we 
paid her,—or rather intended to pay her, if Tord Beaconsfield 
had remained in power,—in mere paper, carefully guarding 
ourselves against the notion that it would ever be payable on 
demand. Fortunately for Greece, Lord Beaconsfield did not 
remain in power. The other States of Europe, including 
England, met, and determined that the advice given to Turkey 
was not mere advice. It was put in the form of advice, to 
render its voluntary acceptance easier. But it was really a 
rectification of frontier needful for the security of Europe 
against new wars; and after all the confusion Turkish iniqui- 
ties and anarchy had inflicted on Europe, Europe was not dis 
posed to take a simple “ Sic volo, sic jubeo,” as the reason why 
Turkey would not follow the command of Europe. If Lord Salis 
bury’s bitter insinuation as to the wickedness of partitioning 
Turkey to please Greece had any force at all, you might 
with equal justice say that a man whose powder-mage 
zine had, by explosion after explosion, carried destrue- 
tion into the heart of London, was at liberty to refuse 
all the limitations imposed by public authority on bis 
dangerous trade, on the ground that the buildings in which 
the explosions occurred, and the gunpowder which exploded, 
were absolutely his own. No doubt, if there is such a thing 
as property in States, Turkey's gunpowder-magazine is her own, 
and the gunpowder is certainly hers exclusively. Not the Jess, 
we take it, has Europe an absolute right to do anything ™ 
the way of rectification of frontier which will limit the danger 
of these fatal explosions,—Lord Salisbury himself advocated 
the cession of Bosnia and the Herzegovina to Austria 
precisely the same grounds,—and of course Europe will do 
it, in spite of the empty protests of the equally rash and 
erafty politician who involved England in so much secret 
mischief and so much open disgrace. 
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THE IRISH PROSECUTIONS. 

E cannot follow the reasoning of those Liberals, English 
W or Irish, who oppose the proposed prosecutions in Ire- 
Jand, as being persecutions. Their _Sagmnent seme to us 
nothing but a reassertion of the old right of insurrection, 
qhich unquestionably exists, but which no Government can be 
expected, or indeed allowed, to admit. Every Liberal, of 
every shade, admits that there are circumstances under which 
subjects acquire a moral right to revolt, and even to use force 
against their rulers, and most Liberals admit that the circum- 
stances may conceivably be so extreme as to make revolt an 
imperative duty. The right of revolt belonged to the Vene- 
tians under Austria, and revolt after the massacre of Batuk 
became an imperative duty for the Bulgarians. But no Liberal 
of sense has ever denied that a Government, and especially a 
representative Government, had also a right to exercise a 
moderate and humane, but adequate, repression, especially 
sach repression as is involved in an appeal to independent Law 
Courts, or that repression on behalf of order might not become 
aduty. To say that every great project of reform has pro- 
duced men who advocated resistance to the law is perfectly 
true, and perfectly beside the question. Such men may have 
been morally blameless, or even, as in the John Brown case, 
men of the highest Christian heroism, and still Govern- 
ment may have been in the right in treating them as 
law-breakers. The condition of freedom is obedience to 
law. When Lord Stanley jumped on the table and de- 
clared that if the Reform Bill was not passed he should 
advise the people to pay no taxes, he helped on a beneficent 
revolution ; but the Government would not have been unjust, 
though possibly most unwise, in prosecuting him for his speech. 
In the present instance, the Government are believed to intend 
to prosecute men who, as they think, have been inciting the 
people to break the law, and even in certain cases to rebel, and to 
institute the prosecution in a city where sympathisers with the 
agitators number thousands, and before Juries so favourable 
that one grand objection to the trial is a supposed certainty 
that no juryman will convict men so accused. On what argu- 
ment cana prosecution under such circumstances be considered 
oppressive? Because the Government is acting from a 
tyrannical motive? If there is one thing certain about this 
Government, it is that it loathes the old tyranny in Ireland, 
that it hates the very notion of governing through a state of 
siege, that it has refused popularity to be purchased by coer- 
cion, and that had it been possible, it would have avoided any 
appeal either to force or to the law, before it could submit the 
wide remedial proposals it has prepared. Because there is no 
adequate evidence? That is a matter for the Jury; but of 
prind facie evidence, there is surely sufficient. If the Land 
League has not incited the population to resist the law, 
80 far as the law justifies eviction, the fixing of rent by 
contract, and the taking of farms emptied by decree 
of Court, it is the most misrepresented body that ever 
existed, and misrepresented by its own members and chiefs. 
It avows every day that this is its object, denounces the law 
as bad and oppressive, and encourages the people to resist its 
execution by all means except assassination. Different speakers 
go very different lengths, but the broad facts are scarcely 
denied, and are as patent to us who hold that the tenantry 
have a genuine grievance, calling for radical reform, as to the 
landlord who, furious at his losses and his danger, talks non- 
sense about the congenital wickedness of Irish cultivators. 

he legal responsibility for certain speeches may be doubtful, 
and we shall never support any straining of the law, but to 
say that there is no primd facie evidence of law-breaking in a 
speech like that in which Mr. Healey threatened tenants by 
name with “ visits” from the Land League, or in which Mr. 
Parnell declared that Irishmen might in certain contingencies 
Tely on help from the “trained and organised” strength of 
America, is a childish perversion of facts. If Mr. Healey did 
not mean that those who resisted the Land League ought to 
be punished by the people, or Mr. Parnell did not mean that 

erica would help an Irish insurrection, they were so mis- 
using words that argument is worthless. A Government must 
act on the assumption that men have a meaning in what they 
ty, and if this were not the meaning, what was? It is cer- 
tinly the meaning understood by those addressed, and that is 
tae Important fact. 
Or, finally, is the objection to the prosecution this, that 
i these Speeches do no harm, and only reflect without 
» Teasing the agitation of the people? Well, we will try to 


be as just hea : 
a8 just to the Land League as if we were Land Leaguers 


all 





ourselves. We admit that English sentiment does exaggerate 
the disorder prevalent in Ireland, that it is confined to counties, 
that it is not diffused through all classes, and that it has its 
ultimate cause, not in speeches, but in deep and justified agrarian 
discontent. No fire, however fiery, can burn unless there is 
fuel. And we will also admit most cordially that where dis- 
order exists, it is accompanied by a singular absence among the 
people of crime not of the agrarian kind. But then a Govern- 
ment is just as much bound to protect people in a county, as 
in a country ; to carry out agrarian laws, as laws of any other 
kind ; to defend landlords who own land, or tenants who have 
bought holdings, as to defend bankers entrusted with cash, or 
shopkeepers who have bought spoons. The Government 
allege that certain classes in certain places are threatened in 
their legal rights by speeches of certain agitators, and the 
agitators, but for the law, would say that it was true, and 
that they were heartily proud of the trath. They do not 
mean their speeches to be sterile. They mean them 
to influence evicting landlords and “treacherous” tenants, 
and compel them to give up rights secured to them by law. 
The Government, therefore, protect the law, by asking the 
Courts to decide if the Leaguers are not law-breakers ; and if 
they are law-breakers, then to punish, so that others may be 
deterred from law-breaking of a similar kind. It seems to us 
that there is no injustice in this, that it is, indeed, the duty 
of the Government, even if it does not believe that a trial will 
terminate agitation. It does, however, believe it ; and it has 
on its side the evidence not only of history, but of the furious 
rage into which the resolve has thrown Mr. Parnell, who is 
in general self-restrained, but who now assails Mr. Forster, 
one of the most determined friends of Ireland, in the coarsest 
Billingsgate, breaks into menaces, which hitherto he has 
avoided, and even declares that his ultimate design is not the 
removal of a grievance of the tenant-farmers, but to dissever 
Ireland, with American aid, altogether from Great Britain. 
But, say another section of the Liberals, the prosecutions 
will fail. Government had much better take power to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act, and put the League under lock 
and key at once. That is just what we deny. The British 
Government is not bound to govern only, but to govern con- 
stitutionally ; and the first principle of the Constitution is that 
the despotic power entrusted to Parliament shall not be used 
to set aside law, until the law has failed to protect public 
order. Government could almost extinguish certain forms of 
crime—professional burglary, for instance—by locking up a 
few hundreds of persons, but a law authorising Sir W. Har- 
court to lock up anybody whom the police believed to be a 
burglar would be considered a monstrous stretch of the pre- 
rogative of Parliament. If burglary could not be held in 
check without it, such a law would be passed, but there must 
first of all be clear evidence that burglars could not be reached 
by regular law. It is quite possible that the prosecution may 
fail, and the possibility is a curious testimony to the immovable 
fairness of the Government; but till that has occurred, and 
occurred in such a way that law is seen to be inoperative, 
the Government has no excuse for despotism, except 
in the allegation that despotism in Ireland has always 
been successful, and that is false. It has always been unsuc- 
cessful,—so unsuccessful that at this moment, after centuries 
of coercion, it is an open question whether the law has any 
strength at all, whether any jury could be got together with- 
out packing which, on any evidence, would convict a popular 
law-breaker. It seems to us that to assume that law is power- 
less on agrarian questions, is to give up the Liberal argument 
as regards Ircland altogether, and to announce that the 
Island must be governed as a dependency occupied bya hostile 
garrison. That is just what Mr. Parnell says. That is his 
whole case, and, so far as he believes it, his justification for an 
appeal to revolutionary modes of action. THe says the English 
prate of their Constitution, but whenever discontent grows 
deep in Ireland they suspend it. That has been true till this 
year, and the justification of Mr. Forster’s policy is that, if it 
succeeds, Mr. Parnell’s assertion will be true no longer. 
THE ATTITUDE OF AUSTRIA. 
T is unusually difficult to understand the position of Austria 
at this moment, probably because the position itself is 
unusually full of difficulties. The Emperor, who, in spite of 
all changes, still controls foreign policy to a degree unusual 
among Sovereigns—his Ministers, the Chancellor excepted, 
being Ministers not for the Empire, but for its component 
kingdoms—finds himself in a position of singular grandeur 
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and singular perplexity. He is courted with anxious assiduity 
by very great Powers indeed. Prince Bismarck, never at rest 
under his dread of a coalition against Germany, offered the 
Hapsburgs, as all the world knows, a strict alliance as the 
price of support if Germany were attacked by more than one 
State, and for a time secured it. The French Government, 
equally anxious to find an ally with a large army, has always 
been ready to offer a similar alliance, and has, it is 
believed, quite recently forwarded unofficial representations 
which have made a deep impression at the Hofburg. The 
Russian Government—though always bitter against the Haps- 
burgs, for their “ingratitude” in the Crimean war, and 
always jealous of their influence with the Slavs, influence 
very real both with the Poles and the Slavs of the south— 
is, nevertheless, quite aware of the power afforded by the geo- 
graphical position of the House, and is ready, at all events, 
to discuss the kind of compromise alluded to by the Im- 
perial Crown Prince, when he spoke of Russia going to Con- 
stantinople, if Austria might go to Salonica, A partition, in 
fact, would be, if not probable, at least possible, did the 
the Austrian Court agree. And our own Government, 
though not disposed, as that of Lord Beaconsfield was, 
to see the Balkan peninsula sacrificed to a family, 
must still be most anxious for the adhesion of a 
Power which disposes of such resources in men and is so 
near to the probable scene of action. Mr. Gladstone likes 
justice and freedom better than Austria, but would be only 
too delighted if Austria, without liking them, would allow 
justice and freedom to prevail. The Emperor finds himself, 
therefore, rather oppressed with his facilities of choice, which 
would be delightful, if only the risks attending any final deci- 
sion, except one in favour of England, were not so incaleulably 
vast. To speak broadly and brutally, and without the reserves 
and qualifications which hereafter it will be necessary to make, 
France, as we understand the intrigues more or less secretly 
going on, would offer anything in the Balkans, and, perhaps, a 
more valuable prize nearer home, for an Austrian alliance 
against Germany ; Germany does offer freedom in the Balkans 
for defensive alliance against the world ; and Russia might offer 
“ Salonica,” that is, the western half of the peninsula, for aid 
in securing the eastern half and Constantinople. Each offer 
is very great, and each involves a risk of a tremendous war. 
The Emperor hesitates, and in all probability will con- 
tinue to hesitate. The events of his reign have made him 
justly distrustful of his own good-fortune in war, and 
of the organisation of his Army, which, powerful as it is in 
numbers, in the devotion of its officers, and in the bravery of 
its men, has in it some root of weakness, some cause of cum- 
brousness, which makes a great enterprise, as the world saw in 
Bosnia, an unintelligibly heavy task. It is probably the second best 
army in Europe, but, for some reason which we have no power 
of explaining, it can do anything except win the kind of cam- 
paign that enables a monarch to dictate terms. The Austrians 
won under Radetsky, and lost under Clam-Gallas ; won under 
the Archduke Albrecht at Custozza, and lost under General 
Benedek at Sadowa; and as a total result of mingled victory 
and defeat, were deprived of Italy and driven out of the 
German Empire. Francis Joseph is, moreover, a Hapsburg,— 
that is, the head of a line which has acquired endless provinces 
by the adroit use of its resources and prestige, but has hardly 
ever fought a great war without permanently losing some- 
thing. To accept any of the offers now rumoured, however 
enticing, is to play for a tremendous stake; and the 
Emperor is unwilling to play it. For one moment he was 
willing. When Prince Bismarck and Lord Beaconsfield were 
both on his side, and Germany and England in unison were pre- 
pared to nominate him as the heir of the Sultan, the tempta- 
tion was irresistible ; and in spite of the angry Magyar outery, 
the Emperor was ready to advance. That wonderful oppor- 
tunity, however, during which it must have seemed to the 
Emperor as if fate had marked him out for the luckiest, 
instead of the unluckiest, of Hapsburgs, passed away, 
and he has now to decide whether, after securing two 
provinces which, in the history of his House, will com- 
pensate for Lombardy and Venetia, he will press on down 
the peninsula, in opposition to England, France, and 
Russia, but with the countenance of Germany ; or join heartily 
with France for some unknown prize; or risk the enmity of 
Germany and Great Britain by a pact with Russia, or wait 
events, and keep the monarchy free to act on them as con- 
venience may dictate. Judging by the “ Red Book” and by 
evonts, he has for the present accepted the last alternative. 
He has, it seems understood, shown himself friendly to France, 





. . x at. 
in his remarkable stroke of granting immense privileges to 
i) a 


teen a in Vienna, on condition of its releasing him 
pendence on German capitalists. He has, it ig evident, 
slightly loosened the tie which bound him to Berlin, thoy h - 
in a way which would prevent his rebinding it, whenever i = 
came convenient. And he is trying to extend his influence n 
all directions in the Balkan peninsula, without, if seule 
precipitating that final arrangement of affairs there whick 
Englishmen call the “ solution of the Eastern Question,” Th 
Austrian Government, as revealed in its acts, helps ian 
negro just enough to satisfy Montenegrins, leaving England and 
Italy to do the work, if work were necessary ; promises Greece 
through Baron Haymerle, all the weight of its « diplomatic” 
influence ; and presses Servia till the anti-Austrian Minist 
at Belgrade falls, and till Servians feel as if their independence 
were seriously menaced, With Roumania, owing to Prince Gort. 
schakoff’s obstinacy about that trumpery cession in Bessarabia, 
Austria is all-powerful, and it is accumulating influence in an 
unmistakable way in Bulgaria, where the “ disapproval ” ex. 
pressed by “ Austria ’’ now visibly restrains popular movements, 

That is, as we understand it, the Austrian position. It is 
much too broadly described, for the Emperor, though he can 
act,as he showed in Bosnia, for a great end without consulting 
his people, is still greatly fettered by their likes and dislikes, — 
by the German-Austrian feeling for Germany, and the Magyar. 
Austrian dread of the Slavs, and the Slav-Austrian proclivity 
towards Panslavism. But that is in a rough way the position ; 
and we suspect that as two Provinces have been gained, that 
will remain so, until some new governing event has occurred, 
That is to say, Austria will maintain good relations with Franee, 
and close relations with Germany, and relations of intrigue 
with Russia, and quietly accompany England in enforcing the 
Treaty of Berlin, not from any love for Greeks, or hatred 
of Turks, or interest in freedom or justice, but because, 
if the European Concert breaks up, and the peoples 
of the Balkan lose all hope, the end may come on too 
quickly. She does not care for Montenegro, but is not in- 
jured if Montenegro is made happier. She does not care for 
Greece, but is not hurt if Greece stretches a little further 
northward, though of a westward extension she would be 
jealous. She does not want Macedonia to be free of Turks, but 
if she is free, but still separate, nothing will have occurred to 
embarrass the ultimate Austrian plan of reaching Salonica, 
The Hapsburgs, in fact, while events are maturing, have no 
objection to see the Treaty of Berlin carried out, if somebody 
else will carry it out, and if they see a fair chance that the 
grand overturn will not arrive too soon. That attitude is not 
equal, for Mr. Gladstone, to an alliance ; but it is equal to a 
permission, and a permission is all that is required, It is a 
selfish policy, but an Emperor of Austria with the lower 
waters of his own river, the very artery of his dominion, in 
other hands, has much temptation to selfishness, and would 
probably answer that selfishness had, at all events, brought 
him compensation for his Italian States. 


THE RUMOUR FROM CABUL. 


7 E have no means as yet—Friday afternoon—of knowing 
whether the rumour of an insurrection in Cabul and of 


the murder of Abdurrahman Khan is true or not. Judging 
on prima facie evidence, we should say it was true, but the 
evidence is too imperfect for a definite opinion. The Calcutta 
correspondent of the Z'imes, telegraphing on Thursday, denies 
the story ; but he acknowledges that nothing is known of affairs 
in Cabul beyond the 16th inst., a fortnight ago,—that is, in 
such matters, a century. It is certain that the Commissioner 
of Peshawur has ascertained that natives believe the rumour, 
that the Viceroy acknowledges a suspension of informa- 
tion from Cabul, and that the Civil and Military Gazette of 
Lahore, a journal which has the sense to employ Persian news 
writers, thinks the story substantially correct. The first infor- 
mation of the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari was received in 
the same way, and any Persian or Hindoo dealer in the Cabul 
Bazaar who had business relations with Peshawur would 
have no difficulty in sending the facts through the Khyber to 
his correspondent. He would not exaggerate either, though, as 
his object would be to enable his friend to sweep the bazaar of 
certain Afghan goods, he might send away his messenger too 
early, and before the ultimate result of the struggle had declared 
itself. As to the meaning of the revolt, it can have but one, 
if it has occurred at all, namely, that the national party 1 
Cabul, enraged at Abdurrahman’s friendliness to the British, 
have put him to death, and intend either to raise Moosa 
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catamaran 
Khan, Yakoob’s son, to the throne, or, still more probably, to 
elect. Ayoub Khan, the only Barukhzye who has defeated 
the white Infidel in the open field. He has always had a 
strong party in Cabul, he has not given personal offence to 
the Sirdars, and he may very easily have purchased the “ party 
of Ghuzni,” which has not submitted to the Ameer. Of course, 
the scene being Afghanistan, the first object would be to 
assassinate Abdurrahman ; and it has all along been stated, with 
curious persistency, that the Ameer, for reasons not given, is 
unpopular with his personal guard, the men who accompanied 
him from Balkh. In a revolt of the kind their fidelity would 
be everything, and if he has been murdered, it has failed. 
We must wait for the facts, and as yet the only fact isa 
disturbance so serious as to suspend communication between 
Cabul and Peshawur ; but we should like our readers to reflect 
for a moment on what the rumour, if true—and it may easily 
be trae—would mean. It would mean that the error of the 
Government in remaining in Candahar six months after 
General Roberts had given them the opportunity of retiring, 
was about to involve a fourth Afghan campaign, of the same 
exhausting and utterly sterile kind. If we were out of Canda- 
har, Afghan revolts would matter no more to us than South- 
American wars. It would be nothing to us which Barukhzye 
ruled or how he ruled, whether he was elected by acclaim, or 
whether he became sovereign through the “ natural selection ” 
demonstrated by killing all his competitors. The Afghans 
cannot attack us, and are no more to us than any other clans 
beyond our frontier who prefer to settle dynastic disputes, 
like European Legitimists in Spain or Portugal, by the 
sword. If Abdurrahman kills Ayoub, so much the better; 
and if Ayoub kills Abdurrahman, where is the harm to us? 
Ayoub does not hate Englishmen worse than the Sultan, nor 
was Lieutenant Maclaine a person we were more bound to 
avenge than Mr, Ogle, but we have not declared war on Mr. 
Ogle’s account. We could have refused, if that were thought 
wise, to recognise Ayoub, and shut the Passes against him, 
and then have waited until the next revolt had brought up 
somebody else. As, however, we have, in the teeth of common- 
sense, political morality, and our own interests, chosen to remain 
in Candahar, we may now have to wage another costly campaign. 
The first idea of any nationalist Ameer, and especially of 
Ayoub, must be to recover Candahar ; and as we cannot retreat 
before menace, we must wait attack, defeat the enemy, and in 
all human probability drive him from his throne, before we can 
be even approximately safe. That operation will cost us five 
millions, five thousand European soldiers, wounded, invalided, 
or sent to hospital, and continued disaffection in our Sepoy 
Amy. And what do we gain by it all? Our opponents 
in this controversy are never tired of accusing the Liberals 
of sentimentality and fanaticism ; but in this instance, though 
Liberals hate buccaneering, even for ‘ Imperial’’ objects, 
they are defending the policy of hard, unsentimental sense. 
They ask, with Bismarck, why English bones are to be broken 
and English sovereigns wasted, in order that one barbarian 
may rule instead of another on a valueless bit of the Central- 
Asian plateau. There never was such folly since Napoleon IIL. 
invaded Mexico, to enable the Latin race to strengthen itself 
against some future aggression from their Anglo-Saxon neigh- 
bours. Ayoub Khan is a Russian nominee? So they said 
Abdurrahman Khan was; and he is, according to this story, 
murdered,—as Ayoub also will be, if he shows a desire to play 
into the hands of any Infidel whatsoever. If we are to conquer 
Afghanistan in the interest of Europe and civilisation, 
well and good, though Europe might find more profitable 
work ; Lut to conquer it in order to substitute one Afghan 
for another, or one “ friendly” to England for one friendly 
to Russia, is childish waste of power. Whichever he is, he 
will either hate all wearers of the hat with impartial and 
implacable malignity, or he will be killed for not hating them 
enough, Of all British delusions, the most absurd and the 
most ruinous is that Mahommedans of Central Asia can be 
induced to love one set of white-faced Christians better than 
another, or regard any of them in any light but that in which 
— regard Armenians or Greeks,—as people to be shot down, 
plundered, or expelled, as may be most convenient for the day. 


JUDGE-MAKING. 


Reerr events have placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ned — two places on the Bench, and rumour has been 

ually busy during the past week in selecting their probable 
occupants. The speculative exercise of rights of patronage is 


4 fascinating, if not a very profitable, form of amusement ; 





but, in all probability, the position of the Minister with whom 
the actual nomination to a vacant office restsis not so enviable 
as it seems. Judge-making, in particular, must be a harassing and 
onerous business, to a Lord Chancellor of the present day. A 
hundred years ago, the duty weighed very lightly on men with 
the easy conscience and undisguised contempt for popular 
opinion of Thurlow and Loughborough. When Lord Mans- 
field retired from the Chief Justiceship, Lord Thurlow seems 
to have found little difficulty in deciding between the claims of 
his possible successors. “* Buller,” he said, with a vigour of lan- 
guage which we cannot reproduce, “ is corrupt, and Kenyon is 
intemperate—not but what there is a deal of intemperance in 
Buller’s corruption.” On the principle that when there is a 
choice of evils the greater should be avoided, he accordingly 
proceeded to appoint Kenyon. Lord Campbell, in whose 
lively pages this incident is recorded, could perhaps, if he had 
been so minded, have told the world some curious stories of 
how, some half a century later, Lord Chancellors were wont to be 
besieged with solicitations, whenever a good place happened to 
fallin. What his fortheoming autobiography may reveal on 
this head we do not know, but the posthumous malevolence 
of Lord Brougham (for which, it must be admitted, there 
was every excuse) has preserved for the instruction of pos- 
terity one or two charming specimens of the begging-letter 
style, which are none the less piquant that they were 
addressed by an Attorney-General to the chief dispensers 
for the time being of legal patronage. But these are 
traditions of a bygone era. Lord Thurlow passed away about 
the time when Burke was lamenting the death of the age of 
chivalry. Lord Campbell, after making up for his early dis- 
appointments by securing in succession the two great prizes of 
the profession, lived on into a generation which, without per- 
haps being less acquisitive than his own, was, at any rate, less 
naif in its way of “ asking for more.” Lord Chancellors now- 
a-days make their appointments with the fear of the public 
before their eyes, and with an honest desire to select the best 
man whom the claims of party will permit them to prefer. 
Competitors for promotion take care not to obtrude their 
claims with unseemly importunity. It is probable, however, 
that the increased sense of responsibility under which patronage 
is administered, has added more to its difliculties than the in- 
creased self-respect of the Bar has taken away fromthem. For 
though a man may not ask, he may yet expect to receive; 
and it is as important as ever to choose the candidate whom 
it is most politic to prefer, or whom it would be most danger- 
ous to neglect, while at the same time it is more necessary 
than ever to appease a jealous profession, and to satisfy an 
exacting public. 

The task of the Lord Chancellor becomes exceptionally 
hard when, as in the present case, one of the vacant posts is a 
place in the Court of Appeal. It is one of the few pieces of 
promotion for which the Judges are eligible, as well as the 
members of the Bar. Those august persons not unnaturally 
dislike the sudden elevation of a man, whom until yesterday 
they could snub with impunity, into a position from which he 
can reverse their decisions, or, worse still, ‘affirm the judg- 
ment of the Court below, on different grounds.’ But apart 
from the susceptibilities of the Bench, it seems to be only 
fair and reasonable that an Appeal Judge should, as a rule, 
be chosen from among those who have had judicial experience. 
Rumour has accordingly fixed on Mr. Justice Lush or Sir James 
Hannen as Lord Justice Thesiger’s probable successor, and either 
would be an excellent appointment. Mr. Justice Lush has 
peculiarly strong claims. He is the senior Puisne Judge on 
the Bench, and has twice been passed over when he might 
fairly have looked for promotion—once at the first formation 
of the Court of Appeal, in favour of Sir Richard Amphlett ; 
and again, on his retirement, in favour of Mr. Thesiger. His 
long service is, however, not his only nor his best title to 
preferment. His accession to the old Court of Queen’s Bench 
was recognised as adding sensibly to its strength, even in the 
days when Lord Blackburn and the Lord Chief Justice both 
sat there. His judgments, particularly on questions of com- 
mercial law, with which the nature of his practice at the Bar 
made him especially conversant, are lucid and terse, and are 
always treated with great respect. His appointment would 
give general satisfaction to the Bar, and could excite 
no jealousy on the Bench, Sir James Hannen, who 
has also been designated for the vacancy by popular 
report, would probably be glad to exchange his present posi- 
tion for one of equal dignity and less repulsive duties. Eight 
or ten years of the Divorce Court ought to entitle any man to 
choose between promotion or a pension. It is superfluous to 
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speak of the admirable manner in which Sir James has filled 
his difficult and thankless office. His long practice at the Bar 
as junior counsel to the Treasury, and his subsequent experi- 
ence as a Judge of the Queen’s Bench, ought also to be taken 
into account. Not the least curious of the rumours of the past 
week was the one which pointed to Mr. Waddy as Sir James 
Hannen’s probable successor in the Divorce Court. It will be 
time enough to speculate on the motives and to discuss the 
consequences of such a remarkable appointment, if and when 
it is made. 

Upon the assumption that Mr. Justice Lush, or some other 
of the existing Judges, is to be raised to the Court of Appeal, 
and that a Puisne Judgeship is to be substituted, as soon as 
the necessary preliminaries can be got through, for the office 
of Lord Chief Baron, there will be two places on the Bench 
to be filled by members of the Bar. It is not to be expected 
that either of the Law Officers of the Crown will think the 
vacant posts worthy of their acceptance. The names which 
have been most freely mentioned are those of Mr. Watkin 
Williams and Mr. Butt. We discussed Mr. Williams’s claims 
so recently, that we need not say more now than that there 
are few men at the Common-Law Bar whose qualifications for 
judicial office would be more generally recognised by the pro- 
fession. Unfortunately, however, if a singular statement in 
one of the Liverpool papers is to be believed, the Bench is not 
likely, at present, to receive the additional strength which the 
elevation of a man of Mr. Williams’s talents and experience 
would undoubtedly bring to it. According to this authority, 
he has telegraphed to his constituents, that “after the noble 
sacrifices which the people of Carnarvonshire had made on his 
behalf, and the expense and trouble they had so recently in- 
curred to elect him as their representative, he should not 
think of deserting them for an ordinary seat on the 
Bench.” There is a refreshing simplicity in this declara- 
tion, which ought to convince an incredulous world that, 
after all, lawyers are not the guileful creatures which the 
popular imagination represents them to be. We do not blame 
Mr. Williams for saying frankly what most men in his position 
would probably feel, but would not have the courage to say. 
But it is certainly a novel idea to tell your constituents that 
vour gratitude to them is so overwhelming that you will not 
think of deserting them,—until a really big thing in the way 
of promotion falls within your grasp. Mr. Williams doubt- 
less understands his own business, and it is quite possible that 
the faithful Welshmen for whom his message was intended 
may read it with very different eyes from those of the carping 
and eynical eritics who have accidentally got sight of it. How- 
ever this may be, the leaders of the Bar will not regret that 
‘“‘an ordinary seat’’ on the Bench has so few temptations 
for one of their number. The appointment of Mr, Butt 
would be very popular. What charms the Bench may 
have for a man in the prime of life, who possesses the un- 
disputed lead in a Court which is highly lucrative and yet 
not overworked, who has the cream of the commercial busi- 
ness at Guildhall, who is, therefore, presumably earning 
a far larger income than that of a Puisne Judge, and who 
has just got into the House of Commons, it is, of course, im- 
possible to tell. Experience has many times shown that the 
attractions of judicial office are strong enough to compensate 
for the sacrifice of all these things, and what has happened 
before may happen again. If Mr. Butt should refuse, either 
Mr. Russell or Mr. Cohen would fill the vacancy to everybody’s 
satisfaction,—unless, as may well be, they, too, have duties to 
their constituents and to themselves which would prevent 
them from accepting an “ ordinary seat” on the Bench, 


THE FREE CHURCH AND PROFESSOR ROBERTSON 
SMITH. 


JT should be very cheering to Professor Robertson Smith to 

observe how persistently his writings are studied by the 
Free Church of Scotland, even though the result to himself 
may be occasionally inconvenient. Professor Robertson Smith 
is really one of the great theological breakwaters to keep out 
the tide of negative and sceptical exegetical criticism. He 
is a consummate scholar, and he knows exactly what the 
human element in the Bible really means, and what the 
sceptics are trying to make it mean. But just as a breakwater 
is not fit for its purpose of breaking the force of the sea 
rushing upon it from without, unless it can also resist the force 
of the eddies and currents assailing it from the inside, so Professor 
Robertson Smith has to make the painful experience that the 





re 
positive value of what he teaches in relation to the diy; 
element in Revelation will hardly obtain full recognition il 
the attacks upon it from inside have drawn that full attentic 
to the precision and care of his estimate of the human r 
ment in Revelation, which his work deserves, et 

A great many in the Free Church find their exegetical 
Professor a scandal, a rock of offence, to them, and cond 
after session they dash themselves against his statements nti 
blind kind of fury, which only ends in vindicating hig 
statements and bewildering themselves. This week, we grieve 
to see that the decision of the Free-Church Commission has 
gone against Professor Robertson Smith, and that he is to be 
suspended for six months from the exercise of his duties 
as Professor, till the Free-Church Assembly can consider the 
whole matter again. The result is unfortunate for the Free 
Church and its students, though it can but end in the 
vindication of Professor Robertson Smith in the eyes 
of all competent scholars, and probably even in the 
eyes of the leaders of the Free Church itself. Por 
the oftener any intelligent body of men come back to the 
consideration of the only way in which the Divine Spirit works 
through human agency, the more certain it is that they will 
discover it to be one which, instead of annihilating the human 
factor in the complex result, really vivifies and strengthens it, 
No one supposes that any wise parent, in enlightening the 
mind of his child, so supersedes its half-thoughts and imper- 
fect impressions of what he himself fully knows, that instead of 
opening his child’s mind to the right kind of efforts in the right 
direction, he substitutes his own mature mind for that of the 
child ; and yet this is what all the Scripture infallibilists attri- 
bute to God. Professor Robertson Smith treats the writers of 
Scripture as what they were—men, of all sorts and calibres, 
some of them men of genius and poets, some of them dull 
painstaking editors of others’ work, some of them little more 
than annalists, some of them natural orators, some full of 
fancy and figurative thought, some totally destitute of it, but 
all of them united in this,—that they discerned the hand and 
mind of God in human events, and were anxious to show where 
it was that he had taught them to discern it, and how it had 
affected at once their nation’s history and their own lives, To 
suppose that because the glass through which the sun 
streams is many-coloured, and some of it may be very poor 
and faulty glass indeed, full of “ flaws,” which appear to 
make gaps in the sunlight where no gaps should be,—there- 
fore there is no sun, or even no adequate conviction of its ex- 
istence, is a very bad kind of reasoning. Yet this is, in sub- 
stance, the inference which so horrifies the Free Church, 
when they find Professor Robertson Smith speaking of one 
of the Books of Scripture as fresher than another, of one as 
written by a great poet and another as composed in a style 
wholly wanting in literary merit, of one writer as a compiler, 
and another as a publisher of broadsides,—all which affects 
them as if by its more adequate definition of the characteristic 
human agency employed, it wiped out wholly the Divine 
Spirit within. 

No doubt, the excuse for the orthodox horror expressed in 
relation to Professor Robertson Smith, is that the age in which 
the Westminster Confession was first adopted was by no means 
a critical age. No candid man would deny that that Con- 
fession is certainly imperfect in its recognition of the human 
element in the Hebrew and Christian literature, though 
singularly enough, it contains no statement which, strictly 
interpreted, involves any special theory of inspiration, least of 
all a theory of verbal inspiration. The statement, for instance, 
“ that all things in Scripture are not alike plain in themselves 
nor alike clear unto all persons, yet those things which are 
necessary to be known, believed, and observed for salvation, 
are so clearly propounded and opened in some place of 
Scripture or other, that not only the learned, but the unlearned, 
in a due use of the ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient 
understanding of them,” leaves a very considerable opening for 
attributing to purely human effects much of the significance of 
Scripture. Nor does the article which asserts that “the Old 
Testament in Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek, being 
immediately inspired by God, and by his singular care 
and providence kept pure in all ages, are therefore authen- 
tical,” at all explain in what sense they are inspired. 
No one could fairly say that this article signifies 
that every Hebrew word of the Old Testament and every 
Greek word of the New, was dictated by God. Other- 
wise, it would be unintelligible why one part of Scripture 
was clear and one not clear; and it would be almost unmeaning 
to say, as the Ninth Article says, that if you do not understand 
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rtion, you must seek its meaning in another portion, 


a 4 the Tenth Article says, that the Holy Spirit, speaking in 
Seript ure, is “ the supreme judge of all controversies.” If the 


Bible was dictated by God, then he could hardly have failed 
to make one part as clear as another, and it would hardly be 
necessary to appeal from the words of obscure portions to the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the whole. In short, any fair man, 
reading the Westminster Confession, would say that while 
on certain points of doctrine the Confession is both cruelly 
rigid and cruelly erroneous, on the question of Scripture and 
the sort of infallibility attributed to it, the Westminster Con- 
fession is at least as elastic and liberal-minded as any other 
Confession of the same period. 

The truth is, that the false and foolish theory of verbal 
inspiration has been read into the Westminster Confession, 
and is not really there ; and that Professor Robertson Smith, 
in speaking, as every true student of Scripture must speak, of 
the various human qualities displayed, so far from denying 
the divine origin of revelation in any sense in which the most 
genuinely orthodox scholars now hold it, is only teaching the 
half-educated men of his own Church how they may hold that 
belief, without running counter to that evidence of human 
colouring and form which abounds in every page and almost 
every line of the Bible. You might just as well suppose that 
light is inconsistent with prismatic colour, instead of being the 
condition of all colour, as suppose that the Hebrew origin 
of the Scriptures, and of the human errors there, is incon- 
sistent with the divine teaching of which the Scriptures supply 
therecords. Infallibility cannot communicate itself to fallible 
beings, without first annihilating their essence. 





THE MORALITY OF BRIBERY. 
N accomplished historical student maintains, in another 
column, that the sole ground that can be alleged for the 
immorality of bribe-giving and bribe-taking in Elections is the 
general immorality of breaking the law. It is wrong, he says, 
in a moral sense, just so far as smuggling is wrong, and no 
farther. There would be nothing wrong at all in introducing 
French wine into England without paying duty on it, did not 
the law require that you should pay duty on it, and were it not 
wrong in itself, at least in a free country, to transgress the law. 
It is just the same, he thinks, with accepting a bribe for your 
vote. That is wrong because the law condemns it, and makes 
stringent enactments intended to preventit. But itis wrong for 
no other reason. We had better quote his exact words :—* But 
apart from the law of the land—it may imply gross insen- 
sibility on my part, but I really do not see how you can say 
that buying or selling votes is immoral in itself at all. 
I would not engage in such traffic for my own part, nor, I 
think, would I encourage it in others; but, looked at by itself, 
I really do not see that it is a bit worse than playing whist for 
penny or two-penny points.” We think that our corre- 
spondent is right; that this opinion, if he really hold it, and 
does not rather air it as a sort of intellectual crotchet worth 
the trouble of overthrowing, does imply an insensibility on his 
part which may fairly be described as gross. No wonder 
the electors of Sandwich take bribes if a writer like Mr. 
Gardner can think of them in this way. What kind of ap- 
proximation to immorality there can be in playing whist for 
penny or two-penny points, so long as the player can fairly 
afford to spend all that he may presumably lose on the enjoy- 
ment of the hour, it is quite past our discernment to discover. 
It seems to us just as legitimate an expenditure on amusement 
as spending the same sum, without any element of chance 
at all, on flowers, or a ride, or any other pleasure,— 
the element of chance being, in the former case, part of the 
amusement, but not a less legitimate part than the fragrance 
of the flower, or the stimulus of the change of place. Nor 
is the element of chance in the case of bribery any part of 
the consideration. If the briber could absolutely ensure, by 
his bribe, the vote he buys, he would be committing just the same 
immorality as he is now, when he tries to buy a vote, but may, 
nevertheless, fail in obtaining what he pays for. It is not the 
gambling element in the matter which affects the moral ques- 
tion at all, It is the wish on the part of the briber, and the 
Willingness on the part of the bribee, to load the scales by 
which the political convictions of the country are to be ascer- 
tained. Supposing that men of science were engaged in a 
great dispute as to any point of practical engineering,—say, 
which of two modes of coustru sting the Tay Bridge is the safer 





for the public, and the question were at last submitted to the vote 
of the engineers’ profession. We may well suppose that many of 
that profession would be entirely without an opinion on the 
subject, that they would not understand the issue, and would 
not care which of the two sides gained the victory. But what 
would be the duty of any such members of the profession who did 
not feel that they had any right toa voice in the matter? Would 
it not be to abstain from voting until they had gained some 
real opinion on the merits? Could anything be baser than to 
swell the votes on either side, by voting for the candidate who 
paid them most? Could anything be more disgraceful than 
for the honest advocates of one side,—having agreed to the 
arbitration by vote,—to swell the number of their own side by 
purchasing votes which would represent, of course, no scientific 
judgment at all? Would it not be perfectly plain that if 
another train of victims plunged into the Tay in consequence 
of a verdict obtained by such means, every man who had paid 
for a vote, and every man who had given his vote for payment, 
would be morally guilty of thatact of wholesale murder? Now, pre- 
cisely the same may be said of bribers and bribees at an election. 
If there be any sane men who hold, with Mr. Ruskin, that the 
contest between parties in an English election is nothing more 
than a competition between rival ratcatchers, all we can say is 
that it is the plain duty of those men not to vote. The tacit 
assumption of an election in every Parliamentary constitution, 
—the tacit assumption of both sides alike,—is that the nation 
is to decide for itself whom it trusts and whom it distrusts. Every 
vote given in an election is given as immorally as the votes of 
engineers on an engineering question, delivered not onscientific, 
but on wholly selfish grounds,—if it is given for any other reason 
than because the voter feels more political trust in the candi- 
date or the party for whom he votes, than he feels in the candi- 
date or party against whom he votes. And it is almost wasting 
words to point out that the result may easily be of infinitely 
greater moment even to human life,—to say nothing of 
human honour and happiness,—than the right or wrong 
judgment on the engineering of a Tay Bridge. Only cynies 
like Mr. Ruskin profess to think that it makes no 
difference to England whether Lord Beaconsfield seizes a 
scientific frontier, or Mr. Gladstone gives it up again,—whether 
Lord Beaconsfield mounts guard over the lingering death-bed of 
Turkey, or Mr. Gladstone fosters the fresh life which is springing 
up where the impenitent and exhausted sinner is slowly giving 
ground. 

But grant the state of mind assumed,—suppose that 
thousands of the voters are incapable—as, no doubt, very 
many are—of feeling any genuine trust in either leader, are 
too ignorant even to understand any of the issues on which the 
question of trust or distrust turns,—their duty is obvious, not 
to exercise a function for which they are wholly incompetent. 
Would Mr. Gairdner think it not immoral for a member of the 
Hanging Committee at the Academy to take money for his 
suffrage on behalf of certain pictures? We suppose he would. 
We suppose he would say that an Academician who accepts a 
place of trust is understood to use his best judgment for the 
body to which he belongs, and is a mean rascal if he prostitutes 
his vote for a bribe; and that if he has no opinion between two 
pictures, he should abstain from voting, or vote with the 
men of whose judgment he has the best opinion; but that 
whatever he does, he has no right to use false weights, 
to let his vote go by corruption. Well, we maintain 
that precisely the same thing is true of the British elector. 
The Constitution has defined those whose collective confidence 
—where they feel any —is to decide to whose guidance the State 
should be entrusted. If the elector feels no confidence in any 
party,—if he knows no one on whose judgment in political 
matters he relies,—he should stand aloof; and the greatest in- 
justice he can commit is to let gross self-interest supply him 
with an equivalent for a political conviction. If either party 
offer to bribe him, that party is playing false, is doing its best 
to debase the character of the arbitration agreed to. If both 
offer to bribe him, then in that locality both are playing false, 
and he ought to expose the falsehood of both. But the one thing 
that is obviously wrong, even to the meanest capacity, is for 
an elector to accept the privilege of judging on political 
grounds, and then not to judge at all, but to make believe 
that he has given a judgment because he is paid to tell a he. 
When utter indifference as to the result of the party fight 
is seriously made the excuse for the buying and selling of the 


indifferent elector’s vote, one naturally asks whether even a 
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person who is utterly ignorant of the merits of a cause, and 
utterly indifferent as to its issue because he is utterly ignorant as 
to its merits, is at all the less likely on that account to forget 
that every vote given for a bribe is a vote which plays the 
country false. Even the most ignorant rustic knows that if he 
takes part in a game at all, he ought to abide by the principles 
of the game. An umpire may be decidedly ignorant of the 
principles of cricket, and may also not care a farthing which side 
wins; his post of umpire may be forced upon him, without any 
wish of his own; but if he accepts the duty, and then decides 
any question submitted to him, not because he supposes the 
decision to be right, but because he is to be paid by one side 
for giving it his vote, the most ignorant village community in 
England would dub him a rascal. A man who is no poli- 
tician at all must know as much as this,—that the vote 
should be given on public grounds, if it is given at all; and 
that if it cannot be given on public grounds, it should not 
be given at all. Is there any difference, even to the mind 
of a Deal sailor, between the principles on which he is 
bound to vote for the manager of his own Friendly Society, 
and those on which he is bound to vote for the manager of the 
great national society of the United Kingdom? He may feel 
the importance of giving an honest vote in the one case more 
keenly than he feels it in the other, because his own prosperity 
or ruin will depend upon it; while whether the wrong or right 
manager has been elected for the nation, he may, perhaps, never 
know. But none the less, he knows that he is doing a mean and 
base thing if he allows a personal bribe to disturb the result, just 
as well as he knows that he is doing a mean and base thing if 
he takes a personal bribe to vote for a particular manager of 
his Friendly Society. Whatever ought to determine the matter, 
selfish greed should not determine it. If he knows no reason 
for trusting one party rather than the other, still he knows 
what is an excellent reason for distrusting either, and that 
is an attempt to bribe him. You might just as well say that 
if you had appealed to the Deal boatmen collectively to decide 
which of two lifeboats it was safest to use for wrecks on the 
Goodwins, any man who had not formed an opinion on the 
subject need feel no shame if he took a bribe to determine his 
judgment, as that any elector who had no party bias at the late 
election need feel no shame for having allowed the present of five 
shillings to decide his vote. However profound their ignorance of 
public matters, British electors know very well that it is base to 
decide public matters on which they are ignorant with the sole 
view to their private advantage ; and if it is base for perfect ignor- 
ance to take a bribe, it is mach baser for partial knowledge to 
give one. The country solemnly provides one pair of scales for 
political issues, and then every bigoted or careless knave who 
can get secretly at the scales goes and tampers with the balance; 
but none the less, he knows he is a knave for his pains. The 
analogue to bribery is not that of playing fairly at penny, or two- 
penny, or, for that matter, at guinea whist, but that of consenting 
to play whist at all, and then, like the “ heathen Chinee,” using 
cards hidden in your sleeve, which do not belong to the players’ 
pack. 


CAREERS FOR “YOUNG BARBARIANS.” 

HE interest excited by the letters of our correspondent 
“Vacuus Viator,” an interest proved by the quantity of 
correspondence we receive about them, is not, we fear, due to 
their literary merit, though that merit is very considerable. 
Mr. Hughes is so pleasurably excited by his own project, that he 
has recovered his very best literary “form.” He is seeing 
scenes which amuse or delight him, till his spirits are infectious, 
and he meets people so original and so good that they arouse 
his special faculty for the delineation of slightly out-of-the-way 
character. We do not know that Dickens ever did anything 
much better than the account of Amos Hill, the Rugby Forester, 
printed in our last number, and suspect that as the description 
circulates in America the worthy man will be a little perplexed by 
his own sudden revelation to an appreciative world. It is even 
possible that, like that “ plump head-waiter at the Cock,’’ he may 
not like it. The gentlemen who write to us, however, are not 
interested so much cither in Mr. Hughes’s style, or in the 
verisimilitude of his personages, who are all quite real, 
as in the fact that Rugby, Tennessee, seems to offer a chance of 
hopeful occupation for their hale and expensive younger 
brothers, nephews, and sons. They are eager for more know- 
ledge, and if Mr. Hughes had a Colonisation Office open in 
London, they would besiege it with requests for geographical, 





statistical, and, above all, pecuniary information. We can h 

: - el 
our correspondents very little, knowing absolutely nothing of 
Mr. Hughes’s project, except that he has purchased 50,000 
acres in the region he describes (the mountain section of 
Tennessee), has acquired the pre-emption of 350,000 acres more 
and proposes to found a neighbourhood—the word “colony ” is 
misleading—in which Englishmen with a little capital who are 
attracted by outdoor life, or understand farming, or are fitted in 
any way for the true work of a new settlement, who are not afraid 
of roughish neighbours, and are able in a general way to take 
care of themselves, can settle with advantage. We should not 
advise an Alsop to go there, or even the average first-classman 
with spectacles and a bronchial tube. Rugby will be American 
of course, being in the United States and under American lanes 
but the township will, we presume, offer certain appreciable 
advantages, in the way of a good many English neighbours 
a certain tone of Broad-Church feeling in the community, 
a good deal of neighbourliness, more especially if the ans 
comer happens to be a public schoolboy or a lad bred in 
English country life, an unusual abstinence from lying about 
the advantages of saleable “lots,” and a very exceptionally 
enjoyable climate. About the business part of the undertaking 
we know nothing whatever, or about the price at which land 
will be sold; but we should say that a squire’s second son, q 
young farmer, a competent forester, gardener, stock-breeder, or 
other man with a fair capital for his grade in life—say, £1,000 
for the young squire—who has made up his mind to quit Eng. 
land, and has a really sound physique, and some capacity for 
bearing rough dinners and doing without alcohol, could hardly 
do better than see Rugby, Tennessee, try life thereabouts for a 
month, and then either settle, or decide that he would rather 
seek some other locality. He will have acquired a good deal of 
experience, at any rate, have had an instructive journey, and 
have found one career, at least, not closed up. 

There seems to the young to be no end of such careers, but 
we doubt if the experienced, and especially the experienced who 
have seen many lands, will just now entirely endorse their 
opinion. The world is filling as England has filled. As far as 
we see, life does not become very much more hopeful for the 
very numerous and, in their way, very fine class, who have alittle 
money, too little to live on, good healthy bodies, fair courage, 
and no especial capacity for examinations, for commerce, or for 
any sedentary profession. They are too old for the Navy, and 
are barred out of the Army, except by gates not to be opened 
without interest; are more reluctant than ever to enter the 
Church; shy at the long apprenticeship to engineering, or medi- 
cine, or building; shrink from the Mercantile Marine, as an un+ 
known career; and know most painfully that it is of no use 
whatever in this country to try farming. Nobody will succeed 
in that trade now who is not a peasant at heart, able to be his 
own bailiff, and with the keenest of eyes for every sixpence 
that can be saved by rigid economy or made by the steady 
“driving” of all forms of labour for thirteen hours a day. 
Such men used, forty years ago, to find places in life, chiefly 
about the Army, and the “ Services,” and the “ Law,” where 
they were more or less useful and content; but they do not 
find them easily now, and the father of “ fine” sons, who can- 
not or will not “pass,” is, even if tolerably well-to-do, one of 
the most perplexed of mankind. There are “openings” in 
India, in the Police, in commerce, in the tea and indigo planta- 
tions; but India, for a young man without a definite ap- 
pointment, or friends really inclined to make room for him, 
is a most heart-breaking place. The competition is less 
there than here, but the difficulty of swinging down into 
the right groove, and of reconciling yourself to the 
climate, the people, the languages, and the peculiar form of 
monotony which oppresses Indian life, and which seems to 
many who try it more insupportable than any other form of 
suffering, is much greater there than perhaps anywhere in the 
world. The Crown Colonies are getting full, except for men 
with ability to commence cultivating something at once—for 
example, the problem of making a profit of cinchona is solved, 
but it takes patience and time—and “ South America” is 2 
career for very few. ‘There are men who can succeed there, born 
miners, or herdsmen, or prospecters, but a young man should be 
very sure of his faculty for adventurous out-door life, and of his 
entire willingness to hold his own with his own hand, before hetnes 
to live outside the great cities in South America. He may suc- 
ceed under certain conditions of qualification, the first of which 
is that nature intended him for a cavalry soldier, or a stocks 
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igand ; but if he has not them, he will have more 

misery than is quite good for his development. V ery few such 
men now-a-days enter foreign service, once the Irish and Scotch 
ideal, for the armies which win are armies officered by students, 
and it takes patience to make an officer ; while on all such roads 
the terrible German competition blocks up the way almost 
gs completely as it does in the City of London. The 
soldier of fortune, the self-raised junior partner, and 
the successful tailor, are all alike German now. If _the 
Turk was gone, there would be room on the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean for every kind of active adventurer, and boys now 
alive will count the prosperous Englishmen in Asia Minor 
by thousands; but the Turk still lingers, and is still at the top, 
and under him no Englishman of the type we describe can any- 
where within the Eastern Empire of Rome hope for a success- 
ful life. If he found a mine or planted a district, all would 
go to a Pasha. ‘There remain in fact few fields of adven- 
ture, except the free colonies, and the greatest Colony of 
all, the American Union, and to them in ever-increasing 
numbers they must betake themselves. The prejudice runs 
naturally in favour of the British Colonies, and as regards 
some of them, it may be sound, but it is not always 
based upon knowledge. If we could hope to write with- 
out showers of remonstrating letters, we should say that the 
fancy constantly betrayed by such men for Natal was an igno- 
yant fancy altogether, Natal being the place for men experienced 
jn managing inferior races, not for youngsters whose property 
is themselves; that New Zealand is just now in momentary 
straits, everybody wanting employment, and unless he is a 
labourer, not getting it without sacrifices; that the best bit 
of Australia in the way of country life, Tasmania, is crippled 
by want of capital and trade; that Vancouver’s Island 
is only beginning, and that the Dominion and the Union offer, 
on the whole, more chances than any other portions of the 
globe. Active out-of-door men, fairly knowing in country life, 
able to do without drink, which is poison in that thin, exhilarat- 
ing American air, and willing to tolerate roughness and a society 
where caste, though it exists, exists by secluding itself, can 
hardly fail to do well. ‘They can even sometimes in the 
South-West, if especially gifted with the facilities which 
civilisation kills, make fortunes, there being sons of English 
clergymen and the like who have found that riding after 
cattle, though not romantic work, is profitable, and that the 
man who can accomplish that feat which looks so impossible 
to the sedentary, driving 500 horned beasts 500 miles, without 
losing more than 50, need not, if he is decently lucky, stay 
always poor. Men fit for the work, with moderate capital, 
could, we believe, create in ‘Tennessee, very fairly profitable 
farms, and live pleasant, though rough lives, in a delicious 
climate, amid very lovely scenery. Only they must not only 
be ready to work — idleness is not the besetting temptation 
—but they must be able to bear solitude, must show some- 
thing of the American good-humour under annoyances, and 
must be so constructed as never to be unendurably 
dull. If they are like that, they will do fairly well in the 
Dominion or the Union, and make good homesteads for them- 
selves, and become well-liked and very useful citizens, much 
more like what their great-grandfathers were when England 
only contained eight millions of people than they have any 
idea. Their children will be Americans, of course, but as the 
world is to belong to the ‘ Anglo-Saxon,” it does not greatly 
matter by what geographical name one is denominated, and 
anything is better than life as a billiard-marker or amateur 
head-gamekeeper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
enue SS aan — 
A PYRENEAN HOLIDAY.—I. TO BLOIS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I suppose half the pleasure of a holiday consists in “ fol- 
lowing the fancies in your head,” instead of plodding through 
the acknowledged sights of the world. Miss Thackeray, in 
one of those charming little stories in which her delicate, 
swift, cloudy colouring is used with all the happier effect that 
there is not room for too much of it, concludes a little romance 
(“To Esther”) commenced in Rome, amongst the spurs of the 
Pyrenees, And in it she introduces us to a family of tourists, 
Who are anxiously treading in the steps of “ Lady Kidder- 
minster.” “Lady Kidderminster,” says Mr. Penton, “ a-été- 





beaucoup-frappée-par-une-Cathédrale dans-les-Pyrénées. Est- 
ce qu’elle-a-passé-par-ici ?” and here he tumbles over the legs 
of poor Geoffry Smith, who is sitting at the feet of a 
statue in the old church of St. Bertrand de Comminges, 
in the Pyrenees. I have always felt a whimsical longing 
to follow myself in the steps of Laay Kidderminster—I 
am almost certain I know her under another name. And 
certainly, to be “ beaucoup frappé” by something or other was 
most desirable for my husband, who was overworked and ont 
of heart, while I confess that I promised myself much amuse- 
ment from his very Penton-like French. Henry is all very well 
at German, though he talks it, of course, in a stiff and hesitating 
way; but his French, though not ungrammatical, when he can 
manage a sentence at all, is delicious. His vocabulary is small ; 
his manner is anxious and expository; and the effect he pro- 
duces on the mind of lively and amiable chambermaids is 
something approaching to consternation. I shall never for- 
get his indignution at Carcassonne, when he was expounding 
«la My. Penton to the worthy girl there, with as much pains as if 
he were lecturing on the antiquities of the place, the fact that 
he had inadvertently ordered a thé complet (i.c., tea with bread- 
and-butter), instead of a thé simple, but that he wished to 
change the order, inasmuch as there was a lable @hote within 
an hour:—‘‘J’ai commandé deux thés complets, mais je ne 
savais pas quwil y avait une table d’héte a six heures. Alors, 
voulez-vous commander deux thés simples, au lieu de deux 
thés complets,—comprenez-vous ?” (this last severely, and all of 
it enunciated in that monosyllabic fashion which Geoffry Smith 
admired so much in Mr. Penton). After three separate recitals 
of this lecture, the girl, with anguish in her cyes, turned to 
me, “Je puis comprendre madame.” Poor Henry was heart- 
broken. He has since referred frequently with great bitterness to 
that final collapse. This chambermaid’s was as bad a case, he 
says, as that of a brother of mine who was heard to utter sud- 
denly, when in a profound sleep in the first watch of the first 
night he spent on the Continent, these remarkable words,—* Je 
ne comprends pas! That should be written up in large letters.” 
After the catastrophe at Carcassonne, Henry abandoned con- 
versation with the chambermaids to me,—not, I flatter my- 
self, without good result. The waiters get on with him better. 
They rely less on expression, and catch the slow, monosyllabic 
enunciation more easily. However, I really think Henry’s 
French has been one of the chief amusements of our journey. 
The very first sultry Sunday at Boulogne, a friend was sitting 
by when Henry gave an order to the Buttons at the hotel 
for one of those covered cars which are not shut up, but 
just sheltered by an awning over the carriage. This 
exposition, quickly understood by the child, I must say 
greatly to his credit, was most adequate,— Voulez-vous 
commander pour deux heures une voiture & quatre places 
couverte, mais pas fermée?” Our friend, as the Buttons 
departed, heaved a great sigh of relief. “I think your hus- 
band and I,” he said to me, “are just about in equally 
strait-waistcoats in France. That description of the carriage 
wanted was most elaborate and impressive!” And really, to 
have fun of this sort going on every day is no small addition to 
the enjoyment of a holiday. 

By the way, that “voiture couverte, mais pas fermée,’— 
which it was impossible to obtain after all,—was intended 
to take us for a visit to one of the convents which M. 
Jules Ferry’s Ministry is formed to break up. J am no 
Roman Catholic, and I doubt, even if it were possible for me 
to become one, whether I could ever manage to force myself 
into the Confessional by the exertion of all the little will 
Providence has given me. But these ladies of Nazareth, whose 
work is purely educational wherever they are established,— 
they educate the poor Galilean girls in Palestine, and find the 
means, partly, by educating richer French and English girls in 
Europe,—have sweetness and simplicity enough to charm the most 
severe of Protestant hearts. 1 never saw complexions so trans- 
parent, hospitality more genial, or manners happier and more 
playful than theirs. There was a little girl there of three or 
four years of age,—a bonny little trot,—who had insisted on 
taking money out of the offertory bag after mass, instead of 
putting it in, and who could hardly be prevailed on to restore 
it. One of the nuns told us this, with an air of enjoyment 
which struck me as very different indeed from the prim look of 
reproof an English schoolmistress would have had for such a 
misdeed. And then there came up a frolicsome young puppy 
to play with me and jump on my dress, to my own great 
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amusement and also that of the nuns; but as he went 
in seriously for devouring my dress, a sister seized a 
large broom, and rushed after the little dog, who seemed 
much more impressed by the broom than by any of the would- 
be severe threats with which they rebuked him. To see the 
hooded nun, in her white-and-black dress, rushing after the 
puppy in genuine frolic, would have been quite a revelation to 
those of our Protestant friends who think that all the human 
nature and all the joy in nuns is killed when they make their 
“profession.” What tea, too, they gave us at Nazareth !—and 
tea is the weak point of the French. And how sweet and soli- 
tary was the little cemetery among the poplars and box-trees 
on the down, where the Nazareth Sisters lie after their life of 
gentle industry is over! I never saw a more peaceful resting- 
place. If M. Ferry drives the Sisters of Nazareth out of 
France, as I suppose he will, I hope that in England, where 
they have already, I believe, secured a refuge, they will find a 
home where no rumour of persecution may be ever heard. 

But I must get nearer to our goal. We stopped but a day at 
Paris, and saw nothing there but one of those magnificent city 
views,—the view of Paris from the hill terrace in the park of 
St. Cloud,—which, next to a great mountain view, strikes the 
imagination most. Close beneath us was the Bridge of 
Sévres, and the Seine flowing under it, and then wind- 
ing, fold on fold, round the great city. We could see 
Vincennes, with its many memories of State prisoners and 
besieging armies, in the far east; the democratic heights of 
Montmartre, farther to the north; the gilt cupola of the Inva- 
Jides; and miles on miles of busy boulevards and busier streets 
between. Close to us was the ruined palace of St. Cloud, which 
still bears the same evidence of the Prussian fire that the Tuil- 
eries bear of the reckless fire of the Commune, while the beautiful 
park below us, which kings and emperors once kept to them- 
selves, was full of penny peep-shows and gingerbread stalls, and 
even the grassy terraces were thronged with school-girls, sing- 
ing out “ Un, deux, trois!” as they marched gaily down hill. Well, 
in spite of the ruins, the unfastidious bourgeoisie and ouvriers 
now seem to enjoy themselves mightily where once the fastidious 
kings and emperors probably did not enjoy themselves at 
all. So, though the litter of pic-nic papers on the grass, and 
the peep-shows, and the perambulators, offended me much in a 
place like St. Cloud, I suppose even that change has an aspect 
not wholly to be regretted. 

And yet the French people have a strong feeling for their 
own history. Everywhere we found that either the Municipality 
or the Government were restoring and carefully preserving the 
monuments of the past. At Blois, whither we went from Paris, 
the town itself is restoring the old chateau of Francis I.,—the 
same in which Henry III. assassinated the Duc de Guise and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, while the dying Catherine de Medici 
suspended her judgment,—I suppose almost for the first time,— 
as to the merits of an assassination (“‘ We shall see what will come 
of it”). And Blois is restoring it with real splendour and taste. 
The fleurs-de-lys painted on the walls, and the gorgeous gilt 
salamanders of Francis I. over the chimney-pieces, give to the old 
rooms something of their ancient magnificence, while the grand 
sweep of the Loire,—into which, according to the guide-books, 
the ashes of the Duc de Guise were scattered after his body 
had been burnt,—and which is commanded from the windows of 
all the outer rooms, gave to that most wearisome of all tasks, 
sight-seeing, some of the enjoyment of ahill-side. Altogether, 
Blois, with its steep streets and old carved doorways, its 
beautiful avenues of fine horse-chestnuts in the old évéché,—now 
the public gardens of the town,—its striking bridge, and broad 
river which you can follow far with the eye both into 
the north-eastern and the south-western horizon, -and the 
splendid castle, with its mixture of many styles of archi- 
tecture, hangivg over the town, was one of our pleasantest 
stages outside the mountains. If the worthy Bishop of Blois 
would but water his salvias, as he ought,—a noble bed of red 
salvias was dying for want of water in his private garden,—my 
pleasure in Blois would have been almost unmixed. The 
Loire sweeps close under the windows of the inn we stayed at, 
and in the sunset, when great patches of crimson and gold 
flecked the river as far as we could see, and the sky above 
showed,—what the river, for want, I suppose, of sufficient re- 
flecting power, did not show,—how one tint shaded into the other, 
IT was almost as much excited as Quentin Durward, when he 
saw “the princely Loire rolling his majestic tide through the 
richest plain in France, and sweeping along between 


‘not long remain with them. 





banks ornamented with towers and terraces, 
and vineyards,’ only that instead of escort 
Isabella, for whom monarchs were squabblin 
grand scenes, I was only smoothing the path for a pertinacio 
husband, who would insist on getting us lodged in a pares 
nean tomb, by asking, “‘ Est-ce que nous pouvons ayoir “s 
seulement une chambre & deux lits, mais aussi un salon set 
particulier, savez-vous ?” We received, accordingly, “ the bil 
particulier,” for the first and last time, and got out of it as an 
as we had lunched there. It was an underground hole to 
which a most artistic shaft of descending light was admitte| 
from above, but as that shaft lit upon a dish of very sad. 
coloured “galantine,” on which we were expected to feed, it 
only added to the gloom; indeed I feel little doubt that the 
Loire flows freely through the apartment itself in times of 
flood. Such was the melancholy result of a too ambitions 
privacy and still more ambitious French.—Yours, &c., 

A Wire on WER Travets, 
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THE NEGRO “NATIVES.” 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Rugby, Tennessee, 

THERE is one inconvenience in this desultory mode of Corre. 
spondence,—that one is apt to forget what one has told already, 
and to repeat oneself. I have written something of the white 
native of these mountains ; have I said anything of his dark 
brother? Thesubject is becoming a more and more interesting 
and important one every day, through all these regions. In these 
mountains, the negro, perhaps, can scarcely be called a native, 
Very few black families, I am told, were to be found here a 
year or two since. My own eyes assure me that they are 
multiplying rapidly. I see more and more black men amongst 
the gangs on roads and bridges, and come across queer little 
encampments in the woods, with a pile of logs smouldering in 
the midst, round which stand the mirth-provoking figures of 
small black urchins, who stare and grin at the intruder on 
horseback, till he rides on under the gold and russet and green 
autumnal coping of hickories, chestnuts, and pines. 

IT am coming to the conclusion that wherever work is to be 
had, in Tennessee, at any rate, there will the negro be found. 
He seems to gather to a contractor like the buzzards, which one 
sees over the tree-tops, to carrion. And unless the white natives 
take to “ putting in all their time,” whatever work is going will 
The nigger will loaf and shirk as 
often as not when he gets the chance, but he has not the same 
craving for knocking off altogether as soon as he has a couple 
of dollars in his pocket; has no strong hunting instinct, and 
has not acquired the art of letting his pick drop listlessly into 
the ground with its own weight, and stopping to admire the 
scenery after every half-dozen strokes. ‘The negro is much more 
obedient, moreover, and manageable,—obedient to a fault, if one 
can believe the many stories one hears of his readiness to commit 
small misdemeanours and crimes, and not always small ones, at 
the bidding of his employers. ‘There is one thing, however, 
which an equally unanimous testimony agrees in declaring that 
he will not do, and that is, sell his vote, or be dragooned into 
giving it for any one but his own choice; he may, indeed, be 
scared from voting, but cannot be “squared,” a singular testimony, 
surely, of his prospective value as a citizen. Equally strong is 
the evidence of his resolute determination to get his children 
educated. In some Southern States the children are, I believe, 
kept apart, but in the only school I have had the chance of 
seeing, black and white children were together. They were not 
in class, but in the front of the barn-like building, used both 
for church and school, having just eome out for the dinner-hour. 
There was a large, sandy, trampled place under the trees, by no 
means a bad play-ground, on which a few of the most energetic, 
the blacks in the majority, were playing at some game as we came 
up, the mysteries of which I should have liked to study. But 
the longer we stayed, the less chance there seemed of their 
going on, and the game remains a mystery to me still. Where 
these children, some fifty in number, came from, is a problem ; 
but there they were, from somewhere. And everywhere, I hear, 
the blacks are forcing the running, with respect to education, 
and great numbers of them are showing a thrift and energy 
which are likely to make them formidable competitors in the 
struggle for existence in all States south of Kentucky, at any- 
rate. : 

In one department (a very small one, no doubt), they will 
have crowded out the native whites in a very short time, if I 
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indge by our experience in this house. We number two 
sed ad six men, and our whole service is done by one boy. 
eae experiment was with a young native, who “ reared up” 
the first morning at the idea of having to black boots. 
poe rejudice, I think I told you, was removed for the moment, 
aaa stayed for a few days. Where it was he “ weakened on us” I 
1d not learn for certain, but incline to the belief that it was 
caer having to carry the racquets and balls to the lawn-tennis 
pal or to get a fire to burn in order to boil the water for a 
Caatcteck tea. Both these services were ordered by the ladies, 
and I thought I saw signs (though I am far from certain) that 
his manly soul rose against feminine command. Be that as it 
may, off he went without warning, and soon after Amos Hill 
arrived, with almost pathetic apologies and a negro boy, short 
of stature, huge of mouth, fabulous in the apparent age of his 
garments, named Jeff. He had no other name, he told us, and 
did not know whether it signified Jefferson or Geoffrey, or where 
or how he got it, or anything about himself, except that he had 
got our place at $5 a month,—at which he showed his ivory, 


yy 


“some. 

From this time all was changed. Jeff, it is true, after the 
frst two days, gave proofs that he was not converted, like the 
srhite housemaid who had learned to sweep under the mats. 
His sweeping and tidying were decidedly those of the sinner, 
aud he entirely abandoned the only hard work we set him, as 
soon as it was out of sight from the Asylum. It was a path 
Jeading to a shallow well, which the boys had dug at the bottom 
of the garden. ‘The last twenty yards or so are on a steeper 
incline than the part next the house, so Jeff studiously com- 
pleted the few feet that were left to the brow, and never put 
pick or shovel on the remainder, which lay behind the friendly 
brow of the slope. But in all other directions, where the work 
was mainly odd jobs, a respectable kind of loafing, Jeff 
was always to the fore, acquitting himself to the best, I 
think, of his ability. We did not get full command of 
him till the arrival of a young Texan cattle-driver, who 
taught us the peculiar ery for the negro, by appending 
a high “Ho” to his name, or rather running them to- 
gether, so that the whole sounded, “ Hojeff!” as nearly 
as possible one syllable. Even the ladies picked up the 
ery, and thenceforward Jeff's substitute for the “ Anon, anon, 
Sir!” of the Elizabethan waiter was instantaneous. He built a 
camp-oven, like those of the Volunteers at Wimbledon, and 
neater of construction, from which he supplied a reasonably 
constant provision of hot water between six and six, of course 
cutting his own logs for the fire. His highest achievement was 
ironing the ladies’ cotton dresses, which they declared he did 
not very badly. Most of us entrusted him with the washing 
of flannel shirts and socks, which at any rate were faithfully 
immersed in suds, and hung up to dry under our eyes. The 
jaundry was an army tent, pitched at the back of the Asylum, 
where Jeff spent nearly all his time when not under orders, and 
generally eating an apple, of which there was always a sack, a 
present from some ranch-owner, or brought over from the 
garden, lying about, and open to mankind at large, I never 
could tind ont whether he could read. One evening he came 
up proudly to ask whether his mail had come, and sure enough 
when the mail arrived there was a post-card, which he claimed. 


“We thought he would ask one of us to read it for him, but 


were disappointed. He had a habit of crooning over and over 
again all day some scrap of a song. One of these excited my 
curiosity exceedingly, but I never succeeded in getting more 
than two lines out of him,— 


“Oh my! oh my! I’ve got a hundred dollars in a mine !” 
One hada crave to hear what came of those 100 dollars. It 
The nearest approach to a 
complete negro ditty which I have been able to strike is one 
which the Texan gives, with a wonderful roll of the word 


hs : ° . 
chariot,” which cannot be written. It runs :— 


“The Debble he chase me round a stump, 
Gwine for to carry me home ; 
He catch me most at ebery jump, 
Gwine for to carry me home. 
Swing low, sweet chay-o-t, 
Gwine for to carry me home. 


The Debble he make one grab at me, 
Gwine, &c., 

He missed me, and my soul goed free, 
Gwine, &c. 

Swing lo wv, &e. 


his mind. 
one was near, he sidled up, and pointing to them on the square 
chest in the verandah which served for blacking-board, he said, 





Oh! won’t we have a gay old time, 
Gwine, &c. 

A eatin’ up o’ honey, and a drinkin’ up o’ wine. 
Gwine, &c. 

Swing low, &c.” 


This, Sir, I think you will agree with me, though precious, is 
obviously a fragment only. 
pick it up, even in this mutilated condition. 
Jeff’s character and capacity come out most in the direction of 
boots. 
incline to think that the Black race have a great future 
in these States. 
letters that there is a clear, though not a well marked, 
division in this settlement as to blacking. Amos Hill builds 
on it decidedly, and would have every farmer appear in blacked 
boots, at any rate on Sunday. 
young farmer of great energy and famous temper, who, having 
been “ strapped,” or left without a penny, 300 miles from the 
Pacific coast, amongst the Mexican mines, and having made his 
hands keep his head in the wildest of earthly settlements, has 
a strong contempt for all amenities of clothing, which is shared 
by the geologist and others. 
last, [cannot guess. It stands over while the ladies are still here, 
and [ have actually seen the “strapped” one giving his wondrous 
boots a sly lick or two of blacking on Sunday morning. 
anyhow, the blacks will be cordially on the side of polish and 
the aristocracy. 
but what I was not prepared for, was Jeff's apparent passion 
for boots. 
worshipped for five minutes at least every morning. 


It took our Texan many months to 
But after all, 


It is from his attitude with regard to them that I 


You may have gathered from previous 


The opposition is led by a 


How the point will be settled at 


But, 
This one might, perhaps, have anticipated ; 


I own a fine, strong pair of shooting-boots, which he 
As my 
last day in the Asylum drew on, I could see he was troubled in 
At last, out it came. Watching his chance, when no 


, 


“T’d like to buy dem boots.” After my first astonishment was 


over, [ explained to him that I couldn't afford to sell them for 


less than about six weeks of his wages, and that, moreover, I 
wanted them for myself, as I could get none such here. He was 
much disappointed, and muttered frequently, “I’d like to buy 
dem boots !”—but my heart did not soften. 

Perhaps I ought rather to be giving your readers more serious 
experiences, but somehow the negro is apt to run one out into 
chaff. However, I will conclude with one fact, which seems to 
me a very striking confirmation of my view. All Americans 
are reading the Fool’s Errand, a powerful novel, founded on 
the state of things after the war in the Kuklux times. It is 
written by a Southern Judge, a fair and clever man, clearly, but 
one who has no more faith in the negro’s power to raise himself 
to anything above hewing wood and drawing water for the 
“Caucasian” than C. J. Taney himself. In all that book there 
is no single instance of the drawing of a mean, corrupt, or de- 
praved negro ; but the negroes are represeuted as full of patience, 
trustfulness, shrewdness, and power of many kinds. 

Vacuus Viator. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SpKcTaToR.”} 

Sir,—There is one view of the subject of electoral corruption 
which, I suppose, will hardly recommend itself to party politi- 
cians on either side. But if nobody else will state it, I shall be 
glad if the Spectator will allow me a small space in its columns 
to put the matter clearly before the public. To me, it seems 
that the question has been looked at far too much from a 
mere political point of view. Honest enthusiasts, who believed 
strongly in their own party, have been longing for half a cen- 
tury past to get at some machinery which should enable them 
to test the genuine sentiments of the community by free- 
ing the voter from intimidation, and depriving the briber of 
all security that his bribe has taken effect. I need not say 
how their anticipations have been falsified by the actual work- 
ing of the Ballot, as soon as the constituencies have had time 
to become familiar with it. For my own part, I never expected 
anything else. But that is not the point. Political purists are 
now in a great state of indignation, and are deeply considering 
what further measures can be adopted to check abuses which 
can only lead to the degradation of the House of Commons. 

Now, people do say that the House of Commons has been 
sensibly lowered already, and is no longer quite so highly 
esteemed as it once was; and this is surely a very serious evil. 
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But to me, I confess, it seems a still greater evilif country con- 
stituencies are systematically demoralised every time that an 
election takes place. The degradation of the House of Com- 
mons, bad as that would be, might not necessarily cost us our 
place among the nations; and even if it did, a canker in the 
very heart of English society would be a worse thing for our- 
selves. It is the moral question, therefore, that strikes me 
as the serious one, and not the political one at all. And 
from this point of view, we must begin at the beginning, 
and ask, “‘ Why is it morally wrong to give or take a bribe P” 
To this question, I must own, there is only one answer that 
seems to me indisputable,—it is morally wrong, because it is 
illegal. Morality certainly commands us to obey the law of the 
land, if the law of the land be not in itself immoral. Butapart 
from the law of the land—it may imply gross insensibility 
on my part—I really do not see how you can say that buy- 
ing or selling votes is immoral in itself at all. I would not 
engage in such traffic, for my own part, nor, I think, would I 
encourage it in others; but looked at by itself, I really do not 
see that it is a bit worse than playing whist for penny or two- 
penny points. It is not a practice highly beneficial to the com- 
munity—perhaps it is a little the reverse. But there is no such 
Commandment in the Decalogue as “Thou shalt not sell thy 
vote ;” and if the thing is really wrong at all, it is wrong, like 
smuggling, simply because it is against the law. 

Of course, I feel, what every earnest politician must feel, that 
the practice is objectionable, as defeating the very object for 
which the franchise is given to any one at all. I feel that 
it is no use voting honestly and sincerely, as I think best, for 
the interests of my country, if my vote is liable to be swamped 
by that of men who only consider the interests of their own 
pockets. And if these poor fellows were doing what they really 
thought bad for their country, just to get a little present coin, 
I admit that they would be guilty of a very grievous sin. But 
who can suppose that this is generally the case? As a rule, 
the bribed community does not believe that one party in the 
State can govern much better than another, and a considerable 
portion of the unbribed community is possibly of the same 
opinion. Even so cultivated a man as Mr. Ruskin considers 
the struggle between two rival Premiers as analogous to the 
competition of two rival ratcatchers. And though Mr. Ruskin 
is, no doubt, a very exceptional person in his own sphere of life, 
it does not follow that his words do not find an echo in the 
minds of a great number of persons who would not have ven- 
tured to say the same thing themselves. 

Yet if the franchise were a special privilege, only possessed 
by a select few who had taken particular pains to secure it for 
themselves, it might reasonably be contended that they were 
members of a society, and that they were betraying the objects 
for which the society was constituted by accepting money for 
their votes. But no such plea can be rightly urged against 
them. The suffrage has come to them unsought, and the mere 
act of registration can be done for them by other persons. 
Instead of being a special privilege, the franchise has been of 
late years extended by Act of Parliament to a still greater 
number than before. he right is one they care nothing about 
for its own sake, and they have the Ballot, to prevent inquiry 
as to the use they choose to make of it. What can be more 
natural than that they should turn it into coin? What more 
absurd and unreasonable than that those who have given them 
the unsought privilege should be indignant at the result ? 

Still, it is demoralising—very demoralising, indeed—that 
men should be tempted to break the law, even by the very 
nature of the law itself. And it seems time to ask,— 
Have we not done enough, in the way of giving votes to 
the ignorant and venal? With all our reforms, it seems 
perfectly certain that we have not reformed corrupt practices, 
but rather made them worse. Before the last extension of the 
franchise, bribery was gradually diminishing, and we might 
have hoped, by the influence of education and enlightenment, 
that it would one day have become exceptional. But now,—we 
have the flushing of the sewers! One would think the true 
remedy was to retrace our steps, rather than go on in the course 
on which we have entered. But this, we are all aware, is not 
so easily done. One thing, however, impresses itself most 


strongly on my own mind, as possibly still feasible. The present 
Ministry, perhaps, are not likely to let the Ballot Act simply 
expire. Nor, indeed, should I myself think that course the fittest 
to pursue, for there is no doubt but that the method of voting by 
ballot has done much to keep down excitement and make elections 





orderly. But if we wish to abate corruption, let us }, 

means now get rid of secret voting. The present machi y all 
the Ballot can still be maintained, and will be just as a of 
in preserving order with signed papers as with unsigned — 
let it no longer be said that a man can vote in the dark. ¢ But 
money, perhaps, from both sides, and that no one wae 
entitled to ask what use he made of a privilege which oy h be 
be exercised for the general good of all.—1 am, Sir, &., mt 


JAMES Gairpyer, 





THE “SPECTATOR” ON COERCION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—Nobody here, so far as I know, has yet asserted that 
“rent can be collected in permanence by imprisoning all vb 
publicly preach that it is much too heavy.” That is an idl 
phantom, raised by the writer of your last article, apparent] 
for the sole pleasure of laying it again. What many of ug do 
assert is that the immediate suspension of Habeas Corpus 
would be a means both “ justifiable and expedient,” (since that 
is to be the new formula), of making “ life and property 
secure.” 

We do not think it well that, while the State trials “ drag 
their slow length along,” assassination should be preached with 
impunity. We do not think it well that agrarian orators should 
go before an armed and excitable people, and inform them 
in the words of a speaker last Sunday, that “if the tenant. 
farmers of Ireland shot down landlords, as partridges are shot 
down in September (cheers), Harris” (the speaker), “never 
would say one word against it. (Cheers.)” We even think the 
public use of such language a sign that in the districts where it 
is employed civil government has ceased, in any true sense, to 
exist. Some, indeed, go the length of boldly deéléring that 
security of life and property is so essential to the common- 
wealth, that any means necessary to curb their assailants 
become ipso facto “justifiable and expedient.” But these are 
Whigs, and their old-world prejudice will no doubt fade ere 
long in the blaze of Radical enlightenment,—I am, Sir, &., 

J. Wovutre Franagay, 





THE SMOKE DIFFICULTY CONQUERED. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—As no one goes to “ romantic Ashbourne ” now-a-days by 
the Derby-dilly, the wonders of Osmaston, which abuts on the 
high-road, are unseen. ‘There, at any rate, the smoke difficulty 
has been overcome, and the mansion is in exactly the condition 
to which we should like to see London reduced. There are no 
chimneys to disfigure the line of the roof, but the flues are con- 
ducted downwards, and collected together at the base of one 
lofty smoke-shaft. The draught thus procured is sufficient to 
make every fire burn brightly, and I can from experience testify 
to the fact that the kitchen range does its duty. Might not the 
same principle be extended to our great towns, with advantage 
in many ways?—I an, Sir, &c., Cuaries J. Ropiyson. 
West Hackney Rectory, Stoke Newington, N. 





OVER-EATING. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Every one must agree in the remarks on this subject in your 
last number. Some persons certainly do accomplish four, and 
some even five, meals in the day; and those fairly substantial 
ones,—breakfast at nine, dinner at one, tea (with some eat- 
ing) at five, and supper at nine. And they seem to be 
healthy therewith. But no one can doubt that the effects will 
be found some day, though the cause may not be suspected. 
As, however, my experience does not quite bear out the views 
you express as to the effects of a substantial luncheon, I beg to 
give it to you, in the belief that many who may read may be 
induced to try the same experiment as myself, and be equally 
benefited. 

It is now fifteen years since I simply reversed my breakfast 
and luncheon, as regards quantity eaten. My doing so was a 
mere accident. As a boy, and even as a young man, I[ wasa 
wonderful breakfast-eater. Later on in life, matters changed, 
though from habit I still ate fairly at breakfast. One day I 
happened to learn from two friends, both exceptionally hale and 
hearty men, and good performers with the knife and fork towards 
seven or eight p.m., that they neither of them took breakfast 
beyond a cup of tea and a morsel of bread, but, of course, that 
noon found them doing ample justice to a sound and substan- 
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__———_——_ 
tial meal, with this collateral advantage, that at most City 
restaurants the joints, &c., are ready and fresh at 12, and there 
sno crush of diners. : ; 

[ tried the plan, as a mere experiment, not because I was in 
s-health. But the result was so good, that I have continued 
it ever since. I immediately lost a slight twinge of rheumatism 
in my arm, and felt my general health and digestion improved. 
[did not at seven p.m. (my dinner-hour) feel actually hungry, 
but I both ate and digested better. I have never felt sleepy 
after luncheon. At birth, and as a child, I was a “ weakling ;” 
I grew rapidly, and consumption was predicted forme. Iam 
now a healthy man, of close on forty-nine years. 

My letter is too long for me to venture to indicate what I 
pelieve to be the physiological reasons of the advantage of this 
mode of diet for persons over forty, aud undergoing the condi- 
tions of London life. But I firmly believe that thousands would 
be benefited by so simple a change, and in the hope that you 
may therefore think my letter worthy of insertion, I subscribe 
myself,— EPS W. 

FARM RENTS AND THE LAW OF DISTRESS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your notice of the meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance at 
Westminster in last week’s Spectator, you say, “ It is a little doubt- 
ful if the law of distress does not keep down rents, by rendering 
their payment so certain.” I am sure that the agricultural world 
would not admit such a doubt, for a moment. On the contrary, 
itis certain that the general tendency of the law of distress has 
been in precisely the reverse direction. During the last ten 
years there have been numberless cases in which landlords have 
let farms to men with insufficient capital, or wanting in agri- 
cultural knowledge, or both, simply because they have been 
willing to pay more rent than genuine farmers, who understood 
their business, could be induced to give. Such men were bound 
to come to grief; but when the catastrophe came, the landlord 
has always secured his rent, although every other creditor has 
been allowed to suffer. Every practical agriculturist could 
bear me out in this, one of the most patent facts in the agricul- 
tural inflation of a few years back.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reigate, October 27th. Henry G,. Onrty. 











ART. 


EXHIBITION OF COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR 
CHRISTMAS CARDS AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 


A Frxg-art publisher has hit upon an excessively clever kind 
of advertisement, as novel as it is bold. He announced that he 
would give £500 in prizes to the fourteen best designs suitable 
for Christmas and New-Year’s cards, and sent round a pro- 
spectus to that effect to the various studios throughout London ; 
he then procured well-known men to act as judges, and the loan 
of the Dudley Gallery, and the services of its well-known Secre- 
tary, and the exhibition we are about to notice is the result of 
his endeavours. 

But, first, a word must be said as to the judges themselves, all 
of whom are men well known in the Art world. These are Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., and Mr. G. H. 
Boughton, A.R.A. The selection of these three gentlemen 
was a little unfortunate, or at least was felt to be so by 
many designers. Sir Coutts Lindsay, an amateur of decided 
taste, and, as we have seen in the Grosvenor Gallery, of decided 
enterprise, is, nevertheless, scarcely likely to be accepted by 
any artist as a technical judge of design,—nay, if we may judge 
of his powers in this direction by his own exhibited work, he 
must be confessed to have nothing but the most elementary 
knowledge on the subject. This, however, would have mattered 
little, had the two other judges been carefully chosen to represent 
fully the two great and most diverging schools of decoration, 
which may be called here roughly the School of Grotesqueness 
and the School of Beauty. The “gulf is straight and deep 
enough ” between them, and wide as is the difference between 
a burgess of Nuremberg and a nymph of Hellas. Who 
does not know by this time the art of Mr. H. S. Marks ? 
—his birds, living or stuffed, his old priests, or older 
Savans, the broad backs and broader smiles of his well-fed 
citizens, the quaint humour, which is not mirth, which pene- 
trates his pictures. But when all is said that can be said in 
their praise—and it is very much, let us remember—one thing 





perfectly indispensable to design is always lacking,—and this 

artist’s panels or friezes have never yet even attempted to give 

us any beauty of line whatsoever. This is beyond his province, 

and it is the lack of this which should have rendered it so 
necessary to select as his coadjutor in judgment, an artist who 

had a keen sense of linear beauty, as applied to decorative 

design. Unfortunately, the very reverse has been done. 
Mr. G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., is a clever American artist, 
who has become a favourite with a certain section of 
our picture-loving public, from the fact of his possessing 
a power which is peculiarly rare in English Art. This is 
the power of getting his work into “ tone,’—i.e., that peculiar 
harmoniousness of effect which is so rare in English, so nearly 
universal in French painting. This power is probably due to 
his Parisian schooling, partly under, if we remember rightly, M. 
Edouard Frére. This is a great and indisputable merit, but it 
is not one which enables its possessor to understand or to judge 
of design, and as a matter of fact, this artist’s work has never 
shown the slightest hint of any faculty of the purely decorative 
kind, that is, of making any given space beautiful by disposition 
of line and colour, apart from sentimental or humorous interest. 
His art is essentially an art of costume, whether costume of 
nature or of man, and most frequently in his pictures both are 
combined. A cultivated landscape, fenced a little here and 
there with coloured palings, and dotted with red-tiled houses, 
suitable for an aristocratic peasantry; a group of prettily- 
costumed girls, or picturesquely-ragged labourers, a touch of 
sentiment, generally of the comedy-drama kind,—such as these 
are the materials of Mr. Boughton’s pictures, exactly analogous 
in painting to Mr. Anthony Trollope’s novels, in so far as they 
are always received with pleasure, interpreted without emotion, 
and left without any deep regret. 

It thus comes about that the two professional artists on the 
Judging Committee are practically men to whom design is 
thoroughly alien; that is, if design be taken in the above 
strict sense, having its chief reference to beauty of form. We 
should not have dwelt upon this subject, had it not been 
that it is likely, nay, almost inevitable, that the fiat of the 
judges, should be considerably influenced by their own personal 
predilections for a style of art which derives its interest mainly 
from costume and incident, and that it is, therefore, desirable 
that visitors to the gallery, should make allowance for this indi- 
vidual bias, before accepting the verdict. 

Since writing the above words, we have learnt the Judges’ 
award of the fourteen prizes which were offered for the best 
designs, and we must confess that, despite our misgivings, the 
final result has utterly astonished us. Many of the best 
works in the gallery have been passed over entirely, or, at 
best, ticketed with “ honourable mention,” and the prizes have 
been bestowed upon designs which are remarkable for nothing 
except very elaborate execution of the most common-place and 
trivial kind. One astonishing result of this judgment is, that 
out of fourteen prizes, eleven have been gained by young ladies, 
most of whose names are utterly unknown to us, and many of 
whom we should judge by their work to be amateurs. This is in 
itself rather a curious result of a competition which was specially 
designed for artists, but its details are still more wonderful. 
We find, for instance, that Mr. George Clausen, the well-known 
exhibitor at the Academy and Water-colour Galleries, has no 
less than ten successful female rivals above his head; that Mr. 
Alfred Coke, whose design is (we thought indisputably) the 
best in the exhibition, and who is known to be one of the best 
professional decorative artists in England, gets—not the first 
prize—but none whatever; and that Mr. Rooke, painter of the 
“Story of Ruth” (which was thought so good by the Royal 
Academy that it was purchased by them with part of the 
Chantrey Bequest), is, if possible, worse off still, for his designs 
were rejected altogether. 

It is always an ungracious task to question the decisions of 
an “unpaid magistracy,” and still more ungracious, we fear, 
will it seem to the successful young ladies, to hint at possible 
error. But it must be remembered that it is no small humilia- 
tion to men of ability and repute who have done good work to 
be ignored and rejected in a competition like the present one, 
and it shows one of two things,—either the judges do not 
know good work from indifferent and bad work, when it is un- 
signed ; or that their prejudices are so strong as to cause them 
to reject good work of certain kinds, in favour of any work in 
the style they approve. 

Whichever of these is the case, or whether the objectionable 
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result is due to a combination of both, is of little consequence 
now, and is beyond our province to consider. We should, how- 
ever, be wanting in common honesty towards the unsuccessful 
artists, if we did not record a deliberate opinion that the best 
works, both as pictures and as decorative designs, have not been 
fortunate in securing the judges’ favour. 

Take, as an example, the work above referred to (No. 116), 
by Mr. Alfred Coke, representing “ Peace and Prosperity,” and 
compare it with that which has obtained the first prize,—with, 
that is, the four small designs by Miss Alice Squire, represent- 
ing the seasons (No. 168). Without entering upon any disput- 
able criticisms as to the technique of the work, or in any way 
disparaging the lady’s very carefully executed and pretty con- 
tribution, one thing is perfectly plain at first-sight, which is 
that Mr. Coke’s work is a design, and that Miss Squire’s is 
not. The composition of the former artist, though by no means 
faultless, is good as a composition of line, and very good as de- 
coration in the disposition of its masses and its colour. Look, for 
instance, at the care with which the subject is treated, at the 
drawing of the egg-and-tongue moulding of the marble panel. 
The three figures which oceupy each of the two panels into which 
the work is divided have a distinct and necessary relation to 
each other, the whole composition is thoroughly well balanced, 
the space which it occupies is easily and completely filled. 
Now look at Miss Squire’s very delicate work. Here we 
have four little people, each standing or sittting in the middle 
of a little, highly-stippled landscape appropriate to the 
season. ‘They are nice little pictures enough, and one of 
them, a boy in a red comforter, standing in a snowy landscape, 
is suitable for a Christmas card, but they are no more designs 
than they are frescoes. No qualities of design exist in them; 
their merits, which are considerable, are wholly outside decorative 
work. But even not judging them from the point of view of 
design, it is difficult to understand judges assiguing to pictures 
so restricted, both in aim and method, a superiority over much 
freer and more artistic work, many instances of which could 
be found in this gallery; for instance, Mr. George Clausen’s, 
which, though scarcely to be called decorative, in the strict 
sense of the word, is, neverthcless, easy and interesting 
in its landscape and figure grouping, and is, besides, marked 
with that stamp of individuality of artistic handiwork to 
which the judges in this competition seem to have been so 
curiously blind. The difference is exactly similar, on a small 
scale, to that between a Delhi miniature and a Venetian fresco; 
and though it is natural enough that Mr. Boughton should 
prefer the miniature, we should have thought that Sir Coutts 
Lindsay and Mr. Marks would have given in their adherence 
to the fresco. 

Look, for another example, at the work which has got the 
second prize, which is by Mr. Herbert Allchin (No, 227). These 
designs are of flowers on a greenish ground, very carefully 
executed. In one of them a little bird is watching to 
catch a butterfly. Here, again, minuteness of execution 
seems to have been the sole merit in the eyes of the 
judges, the work being of the dullest flower-painting kind, 
not attempting design or meaning of any sort. The 
third prize has fallen to Miss Harriet Bennett, and is num- 
bered nine in the catalogue. It represents four girls in fancy- 
dress costumes, suitable for the various seasons, standing 
against a golden background. The figures are largish, and are 
painted in coarse body-colour, giving the impression of chalk- 
and-water. They are graceful and pretty enough, but are 
wholly out of the pale as works of art, and are simply fashion- 
plates. As designs, we will take any of these, which are, we 
must remember, single figures in the middle of a blank 
space of gold, and compare it with one of the set of four 
seasons (153), by (name of artist not given). Take 
“ Winter” as the example. In the first-mentioned (the prize 
design) the season is represented by a girl with cloak and muff, 
half covered with enormous snow-flakes ; no background, except 
the gold. Look at the second. A symbolical border, rich in 
quaint device, Time’s hour-glass and open scythe, in the lower 
portion, the legend of the picture being enclosed in the angle 
formed by the handle and open blade of the scythe, appropriate 
flowers pointing upwards to the old-fashioned clock, which is 
on the stroke of midnight; aud the picture enclosed in this 
border is a winter moorland, snowy and bare, across which, 
muffled to the chin, comes an old watchman, his lantern 
making a yellow circle of light in the snow. For in- 
genuity, fancifulness, and directness of artistic execution, 











a 
the latter picture is perhaps the best in the gallery; in point of 
artistic work and design, we must consider it to be inatnensee 
ably superior to the third prize, above spoken of, . 

One or two other instances of good work which has been unre: 
warded must be given briefly, for our space grows short. The artist 
whose work is numbered 60 sends four designs, as prettily decora. 
tive as anything here, and well painted in body-colour, though in 
a rather fiddling and lady-like way. The harmony of the colours 
the quaint drollery of the little figures, and the appropriate. 
ness of the borders, are all notable in this instance, and go is the 
suitability of the designs for reproduction. Three designs, num. 
bered 323, in pale red, blue, and silver, are perhaps the most 
graceful single figures here; a comparison of these with those of 
the third prize-winner will be instructive. The flowers of No 
95, with their background of turquoise, deserve notice; as do the 
fruit and flowers of No. 430, remarkable for very | brilliant 
execution, the cherries being especially finely worked. The de. 
signs representing youth, manhood, and age (No. 223) are notice. 
able for imaginative power of the lower kind, and for the grace of 
their figures. The device of putting the characters into the same 
landscape under varying lights, is a happy one. There are many 
other designs of interest and merit, but we must leave them ty 
our readers’ discovery. That the exhibition is disappointing 
in the matter of the prize rewards must be distinctly acknoy. 
ledged, but the fault is no doubt due, as we have suggested, 
to a mistaken choice of the judges, not to any conscious bias on 
their part. 








BOOKS. 
———————— 
THE EARLY YEARS OF FOX.* 
Few men will read this book without a conviction that its 
author could, if he chose, complete his uncle Lord Macaulay's 
work, and make the small sum of English pleasures greater, by 
carrying that briJliant history of England down from the death 
of William III. to the accession of Queen Victoria. He has 
every qualification for the task. He understands men—wituess 
the vivid sketch of Charles Yorke, the man who could not 
refuse a brilliant bribe, yet could not live under the shame of 
taking it—he can indicate manners, he knows facts, and he 
can describe them all in a style which, though it compels a 
comparison with Lord Macaulay’s, is his own, and is, in a long 
volume, more attractive. It is like his uncle's, but though 
equally lucid and bright, it is devoid of the metallic, or rather 
vitreous, glitter which, in any lengthy work, made Lord Macau- 
lay’s antithetic sentences at last painful to the understanding, 
Mr. ‘T'revelyan’s style, rapid, allusive, and sometimes ante- 
thetical as it is, has in it the great qualities of repose 
and variety ; it flows, instead of dashing, and it can be 
read when the subject is not exciting without an uneasy sense 
of strain. His trout do not talk like gold-fish any more than 
whales. It is difficult to imagine writing more perfect than the 
pages, scattered all through this volume, in which Mr. Trevelyan 
describes his hero’s father, Henry Fox, tirst Lord Holland, the 
able, large-brained, large-natured, easy-tempered, loving brigand, 
who regarded office mainly as a means of peculating largely, 
but had not a miserly fibre in him; who accumulated some 
half a million by filchings from the nation, many of 
them, no doubt, quite customary, and having made himself 
a millionaire, was ready to sacrifice it all, rather than his 
favourite son should be even worried by his own extra- 
vagance, and when he paid a debt of £100,000, did it 
without a reproach or a bitter feeling for the boy whose waste 
had been so reckless. We question if in English literature there 
is an abler sketch than Mr. Trevelyan’s of this mau, with his 
imperturbable temper, his worship of his wife, his deep love for 
his son—a love wholly without judgment or principle or selt- 
control—his incapacity of scruple, his utter callousness to every 
consideration of right and wrong, his greed to acquire, his lavisl- 
ness in giving, and his disregard for all mankind outside the 
limited circle to which he bore a firm, unchangeable regard,—a 
circle which included only his family, one or two female acyuaint- 
ances anda scamp of position, now forgotten, named Righy. Lord 


Macaulay would have described him in a shower of antitheses, 


till men would have first been interested, then admiring. 
then doubtful, and then angry that they should have taken that 
bundle of incongruous qualities for a human being. Mr. 
Trevelyan, though he gives us the antitheses, and has a scorn 
«The Berle History of Charles James Fox. By George Otto Tievelyav, M.P. 
London ; Longmans and Co. 1880, 
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f his subject as fierce as Macaulay’s for a pompous poet like 
0 ; ee ato bike eee, ee 
Montgomery or an unprincipled orator like Barrére, manages 
t convey the scorn without exciting disbelief, and leaves us 
hy) / = < ° . . . 
harmed with his sketch, disgusted with his sitter, yet without a 
doubt that the portrait is taken from a man, and a large one,— 
veritable Fox, who seemed great even to those who 
knew how he filched, and whom those who knew little of his 
spoliations could love hard. We give this illust ration of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s special quality, which, in this book at 
1 is character-painting, because the figure of Henry 
s the one that seems to us most novel, and from the 
intellectual side most attractive, the man who explains the 
Foxes, and makes us comprehend how such a man as Charles 
James Fox, Liberal statesman and popular orator, true citizen 
and loved political leader, was yet a gambler and bon vivant 
to the point at which gambling is mad viciousness. 


a 


least, 
Fox 1 


Of the character-painting there is even too much. Mr, 'T're- 
velyan delights in bringing out the characters of the men who, 
when Charles Fox was a boy, ruled or influenced England, 
till he sometimes forgets that his readers desire to be 
told the facts, as well as the manner of men who governed 
when the facts were transacting themselves. He assumes, for 
instance, all through that the reader knows fairly well the 
meaning of the measures and transactions of George III.’s 
early years, and devotes his best skill to descriptions and 
accounts of the men who then ruled, the group, or rather 
eroups, of dissolute, self-interested, incompetent nobles and 
5 ‘ * 
politicians through whom George II1., as a young man, tried to 
yealise his single idea of being a true King, ruling behind the 
shelter of a purchased Parliament. Mr. Trevelyan regards 
these men with a hatred that is almost personal, and leaves, 
perhaps unconsciously, an impression upon his readers not only 
that they all, Lord Granby excepted, were corrupt, but that 
they were all incompetent. The reader wonders how even in 
that age public affairs could be managed by such coun- 
cillors at all, and longs for some explanation other than the 
only one afforded him,—that the King bought the Members, 
and that the King governed. Why, at a period when the 
great nobles really held all power and nominated a majority 
of the Lower House, did they let the King govern? He 
could not bribe them, if they were in earnest; and he 
had not in his earlier years the support of the people, 
which he ultimately secured through Pitt, through his own 
blameless life, and through the horror excited in Engand by 
the Reign of Terror. We feel that all is not explained, even 

g l ’ 
when we have so mordant a sketch as this :— 

“George ILI. possessed all the accomplishments which are required 
for doing business, as business is done by kings. He talked foreign lan- 
guages like a modern prince of the blood, and he wrote like the 
master of every one with whom he corresponded. The meaning of 
the brief and blunt confidential notes in which he made known his 
wishes to an absent Minister never failed to stand clearly out, 
through all his indifferent spelling and careless grammar. Those 
notes are dated at almost every minute from eight in the morning to 
eleven at night; for, as long as work remained on hand, all hours 
were working hours with the King. Punctual, patient, self-willed, 
and self-possessed; intruding into every department ; inquiring 

. a. 2 . z . y 1% . I 

greedily into every detail; making everybody’s duty his own, and 
then doing it conscientiously, indefatigably, and as badly as it could 
possibly be done; he had almost all the qualities which enable a 
man to use, or misuse, an exalted station, with hardly any of the 
talents by means of which such a station can be reached from below. 
If he had been born a private gentleman, his intellectual powers 
would never have made him a Junior Lord of the Treasury; but his 
moral characteristics were such that, being a king, he had as much 
influence on the conduct of affairs as all his Cabinet together. A 
Frederic the Great without the cleverness, he loyed his own way no 
less than his German brother, and got it almost as frequently ; with 
this difference in the result, that in the score of years during which 
he governed according to his favourite theory, he weakened England 
as much as Frederic ever aggrandised Prussia.” 
That is perfect, though a word might have been said of the 
brain-disease which must always have been lurking in George 
IIL., and of the honest thoroughness of his conviction that the 
Whig “connection” would ruin the country, as well as enslave the 
throne. Entertained, however, and even delighted as we are, an 
impression is left of imperfect work, of sketchiness as to details, 
which Mr. Trevelyan, if he ever undertakes a complete history, 
must remove. At present he can plead that he is a biographer 
not historian, though he would, we imagine, be astonished, if he 
counted up his own pages, to find how few comparatively he 
had devoted to Charles James Fox. 

The future leader of the Whigs was born on June 24th, 1749, 
the third son of the Henry Fox mentioned above, who had just 
Muished his suburban palace, and who made him from his 





earliest childhood a favourite and a companion. He would 
come home to dine with Charles while still a child, brought him 
up American fashion, without correction or guidance, and sup- 
plied him with money till his extravagance actually affected the 
tone of Eton. On one oecasion Charles declared his intention 
to destroy a watch. “Well,” said Lord Holland, “if you 
must, I suppose you must.” 


In 1763, when the boy was only 
fourteen,— 


“Harassed by his dispute with Lord Shelburne, and not unwilling 
to withdraw himself and his new title for a time from the notice of 
his countrymen, he could think of no better diversion than to take 
Charles from his books, and convey him to the Continent on a round 
of idleness and dissipation. At Spa his amusement was to send his 
son every night to the gaming-table with a pocketful of gold; and (if 
family tradition yay be trusted where it tells against family credit) 
the parent took vot a little pains to contrive that the boy should 
leave France a finished rake. After four months spent in this 
fashion, Charles, of his own accord, persuaded his father to send him 
back to Eton, where he passed another year, with more advantage to 
himself than to the school. His Parisian experiences, aided by his 
‘are social talents and an unbounded command of cash, produced a 
visible and durable change for the worse in the morals and habits of 
the place.” 


The result was the worse, because Charles had that engaging- 
ness which belongs to some lads like a separate quality, and is 
independent of all the virtues, except truthfulness, and mastered 
everybody, from the head of Eton downwards. At fifteen he 
went to Oxford, where he read hard-~a habit which he retained 
more or less through life—but when nearly seventeen his father 
took him to Naples, whence he made the tour of Italy, with eom- 
panions who, like himself,— 
‘“‘Sauntered Europe round, 

And gathered every vice on Christian ground ; 

Saw every Court ; heard every King declare 

His royal sense of operas, or the fair ; 

Tried all hors @wuvres, all liqueurs defined, 

Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined.” 
He came back a consummate linguist and a rake, with singular 
and separate capacities both for work and pleasure :— 

‘The third Lord Holland, who knew his uncle far better than all 
other people together who have recorded their impressions of his 
character, tells us that the most marked and enduring feature in his 
disposition was his invincible propensity ‘to labour at excellence. 
His rule in small things, as in great, was the homely proverb that; 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing well. His verses of society 
were polished with a care which their merit not unfrequently repaid. 
He ranked high among chess-players, and was constantly and eagerly 
extending his researches into the science of the game. When Seere- 
tary of State, he did something to improve his hand, by taking 
lessons, and writing copies like a schoolboy. At the head of his own 
table, he helped the turbot and the fowls according to the directions 
of a treatise on carving, which lay beside him on the cloth. As soon 
as he had finally determined to settle in the country, he devoted 
himself to the art of gardening, with a suecess to which St. Anne’s 
Hill still bears agreeable testimony. He could hold his own at tennis 
after he was well on in years, and of a bulk proportioned to his weight 
in the balance of political power; and when an admiring spectator 
asked him how he contrived to return so many of the difficult balls, 
‘It is,’ he replied, ‘ because I am avery painstaking man.’ Whatever 
hand, or mind, or tongue found to do, he did it with his might; and 
he had his reward, for the practice of working at the top of his forces 
became so much a part of his nature, that he was never at a loss 
when the occasion demanded a sudden and exceptional effort.” 


Fox returned to England in 1768, to be welcomed by the élite of 
the noble and the dissolute, and took his seat for Midhurst, 
purchased for him in his absence, without, in his biographer’s 
opinion, a political conviction. He attached himself, how- 
ever, to the Duke of Grafton and Lord North, and the 
road was speedily opened to him. His place in Society, 
which was higher than that of his father, though enemies 
still tannted him with the original lowness of his family, 
his regal profusion in expenditure, and his audacious clever- 
ness in debate, made him by thirty a political personage. 
In 1769, he accepted office as Junior Lord of the Admiralty ; 
and in 1772, when he resigned, on the Royal Marriage Act—an 
Act which, as comin# from a King who had proposed to Lady 


Sarah Lennox, he regarded as shameful—Lord North 
used every effort to attract him back to his ranks. 


He was successful for a moment, and Fox entered the Treasury ; 
but the King hated him, and in February, 1774, he was finally 
turned out. He had up to this time shone rather as an auda- 
cious and fluent speaker, apt in inventing good reasons for bad 
measures, than as a statesman, and was regarded rather as an 
unscrupulous but formidable debater than as a serious politician. 
He had acquired among the people, however, though he was 
unpopular, a sort of repute, as a man from whom something 
might be hoped, owing partly to his independence, partly to his 
personal charm, but chiefly, we fear, to his reputation for mad 
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extravagance. Though probably not an anchoret as a lad, Fox 
made a marriage of affection, and remained through life tenderly 
devoted to his wife :— 

“ And his romance was of the heart, and not of the fancy. There 

have been few better husbands than Fox, and probably none so de- 
lightful; for no known man ever devoted such powers of pleasing to 
the single end of making a wife happy. When once he had a home of 
his own, the world outside, with its pleasures and ambitions, became 
to him an object of indifference, and at last of repugnance. Nothing 
but the stings of a patriotic conscience, sharpened by the passionate 
importunity of partisans whose fidelity had entitled them to an abso- 
lute claim upon his services, could prevail upon him to spend opposite, 
or even on, the Treasury Bench an occasional fragment of the hours, 
which were never long enough when passed at Mrs. Fox’s work-table, 
with Congreve or Moliére as a third in company.” 
The popular idea of him as a spendthrift and gambler was, 
however, correct, His early initiation into play had been his 
ruin. He gambled like a madman, and spent—like a prince, we 
were going to say, only Princes in our day are generally mean— 
and in the three years preceding 1794 he wasted all his own 
means, and incurred debts to the amount of a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds. The Jews, who knew his father’s 
immense wealth, always trusted him; but in 1773 the birth to 
his elder brother of a child, afterwards the third Lord Holland, 
and the human being whom Fox, next to his wife, loved best 
of mankind, brought down on him utter ruin. His creditors 
rushed on him in a body, till he said, in bitter blaspbemy, 
that his brother’s new “ Messiah, born for 
the destruction of the Jews. The facts were laid before 
his father, and Lord Holland, the selfish’peculator, “ confronted 
the portentous situation like the man of honour and courage 
which, with all his faults, he was. High or low, exacting or 
considerate, grasping Jew or good Samaritan, no one was a 
penny the worse for having helped and trusted his favourite 
boy. Much was paid on the spot, much was extinguished 
by annuities which gradually fell in, and by the time 
that all was clear, the Fox property was less by a hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds as the consequence 
of three years of childish giddiness and misbehaviour.” 
Strange to say, the lavishness of his father was the only part 
of his pecuniary viciousness which adhered to Charles Fox, for 
thoughout life, while squandering treasure on a personal in- 
dulgence, he never once swerved to pursue his personal fortune, 
or sought an end which could be fairly reckoned self-interested. 
The world will wait with eagerness for the completion of this 
biography, and will not be the less interested if Mr, Trevelyan 
will give his readers a few more facts, a reference now and then 
to his authorities, and above all, ten times as many dates. He 
seems to hate these latter, and time after time quotes letters 
without even mentioning the year in which they were written. 


son was a 


GORDON’S ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM.* 
Tun seiences of which Mr. Gordon treats in the two hand- 
some volumes before us are usually considered mainly from 
their mathematical side. In the number of 
persons who have formed any conception of the nature even of 
the simplest electrical and magnetic phenomena is very limited. 
Would-be students are repelled by the alarming symbols and 
equations into which writers on electricity so constantly plunge ; 
and thus the attempt to form an exact conception, though merely 
a physical one, of the nature of electrical and magnetic actions 
is abandoned as hopeless. What Mr. Gordon does here for 
non-mathematical readers constitutes a threefold work, imelud- 
ing illustrated descriptions of apparatus, modes of using instru- 
ments so as to obtain and exhibit the desired phenomena, and 
explanations of the results observed. Mr. Gordon discusses 
most fully those parts of the science with which he is most 
familiar, but he has been aided largely by revisions, additions, 
and notes, contributed by other experimenters in the same field. 
Still, his 600 pages, with their numerous illustrations (257 in 
the text and fifty-two large plates), have not sufficed to enable 
him to include any adequate account of some of the most im- 
portant applications of electrical science made during recent 
years. Thus it happens that the electric lamp is dismissed in 
a couple of pages, three are given to the telephone and micro- 


consequence, 


phone, while land and submarine telegraphs do not seem to be 
more than barely mentioned in any part of thework. But such 
omissions are probably intentional, for Mr. Gordon, in giving 
an account of many lines of electrical research, and of the in- 
struments used therein, has furnished the best possible intro- 


* A Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. E. Gordon, B.A. 
London: Sampson Low and Co, 








duction to the study of the practical applications of electricit 
Instances of this fact may be drawn from the chapten 
nL 


“ Klectrometers ” and on “ Specific Inductive Capacity.” The 
important subjects bear intimate relations with telegraphy, 
‘a Ys 


and to them is very properly devoted one-sixth of the whole 
treatise under review. ‘To have burdened his volumes with the 
minute and troublesome details of special telegraphic conty ‘ 
ances, machinery and manipulation would have rendered it ‘i 
generally serviceable, and yet would have left it, after all 
decidedly incomplete. For working manuals, on such subjects 
as telegraphy and electric lighting, necessarily include a aia 
tude of small and apparently trivial details of construction aia 
management, which, though essential in practice, are by no 
means conducive to a clear grasp of the scientific side of the 
subjects discussed. 

After what we have been saying as to the limitations, both 
as to subject-matter and treatment, which are characteristic 
of this Physical Treatise, it will be proper to try to jes 
some notion of its actual contents, and of the order which has 
been followed in their arrangement. The work under review 
is divided into four parts, or sections, altogether containing 
fifty chapters. The parts are entitled, respectively, “ Electro. 
statics,” “Magnetism,” “ Klectro-kinetics,” and “Electro. 
optics.” No reader of ordinary culture can fail to comprehend 
the nature of the actions which Mr. Gordon describes and a 
plains under the above-named headings. Let him turn to page 
22, if he wants to learn why it is impossible to collect any 
appreciable electrical charge on the conductor of a frictional 
machine which has been furnished with a finely-pointed piece 
of metal; and why, in like manner, a pointed lightning-con. 
ductor is much superior to one ending in a knob. The elec. 
tricity of the air is carried quietly to the ground in the former 
ease, but in the latter it accumulates at the surface until 
sufficient to cause a spark. Because lightning was seen to 
strike knobbed lightning-conductors and not pointed ones, it 
was maintained for some time that the former were more effica- 
cious, the tact that a point prevents the lightning from eyer 
striking at all not being known. 
to obtain clear definitions and explanations of the terms 
employed in describing electrical actions and affections, what 
can be more sharply and neatly put (Vol. I, p. 49), than the 
meaning of the several electrical units, the dyne, the erg, the 
potential? Does the reader desire to secure some exact knowe 
the declination of the magnetic needle, or of 
li Then there are forty pages (Vol. 
L;<pp: 16 -to will be found to offer him 
the history and the theory of these phenomena, together 
with a fully illustrated account of the experimental methods by 
which they have been studied. For special commendation on 
the score of clearness and completeness may be singled out the 
plates and woodcuts given, in this section of the treatise, in order 
to represent the various magnetometers and the self-recording 
instruments by which the three magnetie quantities, namely, 
declination, inclination, and intensity, are continuously observed 


If, again, the beginner wishes 


ledge as to 
its dip or dnelination ? 


200), which 


} 





and registered. 

The third part of Mr. Gordon's treatise is devoted to certain 
important instruments and phenomena of what is commonly 
termed voltaic or galvanic electricity, here entitled electro-kinetics, 
The different forms of voltaic cells and batteries, the effects of 
the electric current and the } 
direction and measuring the strength of the current, are dis- 
equate fulln 
satisfactory. Perhaps, however, the chemistry of various 
battery-cells might be described and explained more accurately 
and completely. Such a statement as the following (Vol. L, 
p. 206) admits of improvement :—* Why the hydrogen [in the 
} should appear at the copper, and why it 


” 


should stop the current, is not well understood 


> instruments used for changing the 


cussed with ad ‘ss, and a clearness generally quite 


simple voltaic cell 


The subject of electro-statics is continued into Mr. Gordon's 
second volume, and indeed occupies more than two-thirds of it. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that in which the story 
is told of Mr. Crookes’s beautiful experiments in high vacua. 
The extreme delicacy and complete novelty of the special 
apparatus employed, and the remarkable phenomena pro- 
duced, are described fully and clearly. So different from 
ordinary gas in its behaviour is the extremely attenuated matter 
still remaining in Crookes’s tubes, that it may not be unde- 
serving, after all, of that designation of a fourth state of matter 
which he has proposed for it. Mr. Gordon, indeed, affirms (Vol. 
IL, p. 112) that matter in the “radiant” state differs more 
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widely from gaseous matter than @ liquid does from a solid. 
And the phenomena obtained by Crookes are so remarkably 
distinct as to justify this position. When the pressure in an 
exhausted tube is not more than about one-millionth of that 
of our atmosphere, then the “radiant” state As secured in 
perfection . The molecules of matter are sufficiently few not 
to jostle one another constantly, as at ordinary, or even at 
oreatly reduced, pressures ; their mean free path is lengthened. 
These molecules, thrown in straight lines from the negative 
electric pole of a vacuum-tube, bombard the glass of the tube, 
or any solid matter placed in their way, so as to make it glow 
with splendid colours, or to cast a shadow, or to heat it, or even 
to make it move. Some of these phenomena remind us of 
atmospheric auroree, but it will be long indeed before we can 
expect to see all the bearings of Crookes’s discoveries fully 
developed. 

Our object in noticing Mr. Gordon’s Physical Treatise has 
been rather to direct attention to a valuable contribution to 
scientific literature, than to attempt any thorough criticism of 
the work. But a careful perusal of the two volumes justifies 
us in recommending them to those of our readers who are 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the chief phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism, and of learning what, in some direc- 
tions at least, has been the whole course of research, up to the 
securing of the latest and most trustworthy results. In fact, 
the author has himself done much valuable work in original 
investigations, and in completing the labours of other experi- 
menters. 


THE REBECCA RIOTER.* 

Neanry forty years since the “Children of Rebecca” caused 
much excitement, and not a little alarm, in South Wales. The 
rioters aimed at the destruction of the turnpike gates. The 
name by which they went was taken from the text, ‘“ Let thy 
seed possess the gate of them which hate them.” Dressed in 
women’s clothes, they assembled by night, and destroyed many 
toll-bars in Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire; until on the 
borders of Glamorganshire a sudden attack by a few resolute 
men broke the prestige of their success. At first the outbreak 
had not been regarded as serious; and there was even some 
sympathy with the rioters. As Mr. Molesworth says, in his 
History of England, “ the Rebecca riots had their origin in real 
grievances,” which were afterwards removed by the Legislature. 
But we are not here concerned with the historical and political 
aspects of the time, further than to show that the framework 
of Miss Dillwyn’s story is taken from actual fact, and that the 
exciting causes were quite sufficient to produce the disturbance 
in the minds of Killay villagers which she describes. 

Killay is not an ideal village, even at the present time; but 
the tourist who passes through it on his way to the beautiful 
coast of Gower may notice marks of civilisation which were 
wholly absent at the time in question. There is a railway 
station there ; the old public-house, which appears so often in 
the story, no longer exists; the barren hill-side where 
“Tiendrefoilan old farm’ then stood has blossomed like the 
rose. Most important, perhaps. of all the changes is the 
Board School, which, many others in the 
district, is gradually changing the character of the rough 
mining population. But in the time of Evan Williams, the 
hero of this story, scarcely a single refining or civilising 
influence existed in Killay. Tkere were a chapel and a minister, 
it is true; but if the author has drawn him from life, his effect 
asa civilising agent could not have been considerable. It is 
plain that all the conditions were present which make a certain 
class of offences appear to the people as breaches of law rather 
than of morality, because they regarded the law as a set of 
arrangements made for their own convenience by the ruling 
classes. It no more occurred to them to think of the policeman 
as their servant, partly paid by them, and acting for their benefit 
so long as they behaved decently, than it did to imagine that 
the “kipper” was preserving hares and pheasants in their in- 
terest. Magistrates, policemen, keepers, all persons set in 
authority over them, were natural enemies, and to be treated as 
such, when that was possible, with impunity. The people of 
Killay were by no means exceptional in their social ideas, which 
might then have been found in many villages in England, as 
well as Wales, and perhaps are not extinct now. 

Among the chief merits of this vovel are the lifelike portraits 


like sO coal 


* The Rebecca Rioter : « Story of Killay Life. By E, A. Dillwyn. London: Mae- 
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of these villagers. The author is thoroughly in sympathy with 
the people whom she describes. Whether or not she can re- 
member them at the time of the tale, she is thoroughly 
acquainted with their ways of living and thinking. It would 
have been easy to give a pleasanter view of Welsh character ; 
but the story is concerned with its roughest and wildest elements, 
and these are drawn with unsparing fidelity. An extract will show 
that Miss Dillwyn has the art of making her people speak their 
own thoughts, not the thoughts that others think about them. 
When Evan meets with an accident, and a doctor is in a manner 
forced upon the family, he thus describes their treatment of 
the medical gentleman and his prescriptions : 

“So I was pretty civil to the doctor, for her sake, and generally 
did what he told me, unless it was anything that we all knew to be 
clean against reason, such as wanting the bedroom window to be kept 
constantly open. He was very fond of making a fuss about that, 
declaring that the air was thick and stuffy enough to brved a fever, 
and we used to save the trouble of an argument by letting him have 
his say unanswered, and open the window as much as he liked whilst 
he was there, and then shutting it up tight again the moment he was 
gone. We weren't going to believe all the nonsense he talked, and 
have the whole family catch their death of colds with open windows, 
as he would have liked us to do. Fresh, cold air is good for every one 
in its proper place; but that place is not a bedroom. For why not 
sleep out of doors at once? and why have a bedroom at all, unless 
you want to avoid the outside air? As mother said, it was absurd to 
talk of letting in the cold, outside air, instead of the inside air, which 
had been in the room since the night before, and the night before 
that, and for nights and nights before that again, making it warm and 
snug and comfortable! It was likely enough for a man who got more 
money the longer I was ill to want us to do such a silly thing ; but it 
would be just as unlikely for us to be fools enough to do it,—and no 
more we did.” 

Miss Gwenllian Tudor, who sends the doctor, gains great in- 
fluence over Nvan Williams. The lad worships the beautiful 
young lady, who is so kind, and so unlike any one else in his 
Whatever she says is right; what she declares to 
be wrong, he forbears from doing. Here, in the development of 
the relations between the hero and the heroine—if, indeed, 
there is a heroine—the experienced novel-reader will expect the 
chief interest; and here he will find it, yet, perhaps, not accord- 


experience. 


ing to his expectations. Our author has a way of starting with 
a very conventional and even common-place incident, and then 
giving matters a wholly unexpected turn. We are not going 
to explain how it is that Miss Gwenllian’s influence leads Eyan 
to abstain from wilful crime, without having any particular 
horror of it; why she did not prevent him from joining Rebecea, 
or how his adoration of 
her remains to the last such a feeling as a dog might have for 
his mistress. AJ] this is simply and naturally told in the book, 
and there it should be read. 


and so save him from the catastrophe ; 


The faults of this novel are not such as to require much 
The reader wants to be assured that 
he will be amused and interested, and we can speak confidently 
on this point. Probably the most serious complaint will be the 
rather uncommon one that there is no third volume. Those 
who read to eriticise will find matter on which to exereise their 
vocation, especially in reference to the young gentleman who is 
called * Bill Jones” through the greater part of the story, but 
whose real identity is never hid from the discerning reader. 


notice from the reviewer. 


There is one point, however, upon which some remarks are re- 
quired, and especially because, while it is faulty, its imperfec- 
tions are mainly due to causes unlikely to recur in future 
works by the same hand. An impression of unevenness 
results the very slight way in which the upper- 
class characters are sketched. None of these, not even Miss 
Cwenllian, has any well-marked personality; while the hero, 
Martha, Rees Hughes, and Pugh Morgan are real flesh-and- 
blood people. In part, this naturally follows from the fact that 
the story is told by Evan Williams himself, and he can only be 
supposed to narrate what he has seen and known. Yet we hardly 
think we are mistaken in supposing that some characteristic 
touches might have given more individual life to Mr. and Miss 
Tudor, had not the author purposely forborne to add them. The 
cobbler with the squeaky voice and mean nature, the passion- 
ate and sullen collier, are types. Every one who has lived 
among the Welsh knows them; yet no one could say that they 
are meant for this or that individual. But if the gentry of a 
time by no means beyond living memory had been painted with 
any minute care, the peculiarities of the portraits would have 
almost certainly been found, by ingenious commentators, in 
members of well-known families. This difficulty has been 
turned with considerable skill; and if it should not he incident 
to the next subject Miss Dillwyn takes in hand, we may have 
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as good descriptions of people in her own class as are here given 
of the people of Killay. 





THE KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLE.* 

Mr. MunpeE.ta’s recent promise to the representatives of the 
Kindergarten principle in this country that he would consider 
their case in dealing with his next Code will be fresh in the 
memories of all who are interested in elementary education, 
as will also his good-humoured but significant hint that our 
common-school teaching requires some saving just now from 
theorists and visionaries. A book, therefore, upon Kindergarten 
appears opportunely, and will be read with the more curiosity 
that its authoress, Miss Mary J. Lyschinska, not only derives 
the knowledge of her subject from long association with a mem- 
ber of Frébel’s family, but also occupies the considerable posi- 
tion of superintendent of method in the infant schools under 
the London School Board. In her preface to this work, Miss 
Lyschinska modestly lays no claim to originality; but if she 
is not actually original, she is not seldom both shrewd and 
suggestive; as, for example, where she joins issue with those 
who would include as objects or forms of beauty designs 
or patterns used for Kindergarten purposes which, however 
symmetrical, are produced on merely mechanical principles. 
“The sense of the beautiful,” as she justly remarks, “ having 
its roots in the emotional side of the mind, obeys the laws and 
exhibits the characteristics of feeling in general, and cannot be 
brought under any such mechanical classification.” She pre- 
fers to substitute for the ordinary classification of forms of 
utility, beauty, and geometrical or numerical exercises, occu- 
pations which (1) teach children to find out by obser vation the 
elements of form, and so to discover ; (2), exercises in the copying 
of these elements, which promote the faculty of tiitation ; (3), 
exercises in their combination in new ways, which induce efforts 
at iuvention. Miss Lyschinska also attacks the pictorial illus- 
trations used in our elementary schools, from a fresh point of 
view, when she describes the admirably drawn and coloured 
animal-sheets now so much in vogue ascold and unsympathetic, 
—“The suggestive incidents of surroundings, the links which 
bind that object to all others, the artistic truth of the picture, 
are absent.’ This is an acute criticism, which, it is to be 
trusted, our publishers, and the artists they employ, will not be 
slow to act upon. We remember seeing the walls of an infant 
school-room artistically illustrated upon this principle, by a 
clever hand, with the result that object-lessons became much 
more enjoyable, and thus much more teachable to the children. 
German grandiloquence is a quality which now and then 
crops up in this book, and is, perhaps, most noticeable in the 
passage on Water on pages 22 and 23. But Miss Lyschinska is 
evidently an enthusiast, and may, therefore, be forgiven for a 
little high-flying. 

In addressing children, she is bright, suggestive, animated, 
and her picture of the German Kindergarten at Berlin is a 
vivid and pleasing one. There were three classes in this school, 
each class representing a year of age, the children entering the 
lowest division when three years old :— 

“ The first quarter of an hour was generally devoted to a chat; but 
as the children were many, and the family type was upheld, the 
teacher took the children in relays of six or seven at a time, to look 
at one or two plates in Frébel’s Mother's Book ; the rest were mean- 
while building or stick-laying, or playing in the garden under the 
direction of an assistant. The day’s proceedings were not desultory, 
but sustained by some central thought, which was generally taken from 
a conversational lesson over the picture-book, or else from the present 
circumstance, such as of some live pet which had to be cared for and 
fed.” 

After some very suggestive Kindergarten lessons, containing, 
however, some very poor verses, Miss Lyschinska takes a tilt at 
the oral teaching common in English infant schools, quoting 
the Rev. Henry Moseley’s Report in the Minutes of Council, 
1853-54, where, in a really admirable passage, he shows the 
worse than uselessness of many object lessons that even now, 
nearly seven-and-twenty years later, are, unfortunately, not 
extinct species. Indeed, that very lesson upon a piece of coal, 
which is held up before the class by the teacher until “ he in- 
luces them, by many ingenious devices, much circumlocution, 
and an extravagant expenditure of the time of the school, to say 
that it is solid, that it is heavy, that it is opaque, that it is 
black, that it is friable, and that it is combustible,”’—that 
identical lesson still haunts the training colleges, and still 
Inspectors. “This tendency, from 


maddens her Majesty’s 
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a 
ignorance of things, to teach words only,” ig undoubtedly 
the weak point in our object-lesson teaching, upon which 
we should gladly see the Kindergarten principle grafted 
For, as Miss Lyschinska writes, “the first thing to do rm 
not so much to talk about the things, as to be busy with 
them ...... it is not the dry anatomy of Nature’s facts, but 
the personal relation in which the child finds himself to certain 
objects, that first awakens his interest.” But whilst we quite 
agree with the present author that the list of object-lessons given 
between Midsummer and Christmas in an English infant schoo] 
quoted by her as a typical one, could only result in a cram of 
words, surely her German friends fell into the opposite extreme, 
when they took the whole of one month fora single subject, 
such as “The Violet” or “The Cockchafer.” 

These lessons appear to have been most elaborately schemed 
by the Kindergirtnerin and her assistants, who met once a 
week for the consideration and the preparation of the objects 
and their accessories. Now, we are even ready to concede that 
it requires greater natural faculty of a peculiar kind to teach 
infants than older children, and that the Jesuits have another 
reason than a mere disciplinary one for setting the best teacher 
to teach the lowest class in the school. Yet where are we to 
find English infant-mistresses ready and able to gather and 
digest such information upon a plant as “the process of germ. 
ination, vascular tissue, extraordinary vessels and fluids, its 
place in domestic economy,” as Miss Lyschinska’s German ones 
appear able to do? And if they are to be found, can we hope, 
with the warning of that lesson on coal fresh in our minds, 
that when they are primed with these scientific terms they will 
not only religiously keep them out of the children’s hearing, 
but will also be able to translate the ideas they express so as to 
be attractive to infants ? 

Miss Lyschinska considers that the chief difficulty in 
the way of the introduction of Kindergarten into our 
elementary schools arises out of the meaning attached to 
the Code by educational committees, teachers, and more 
especially her Majesty’s Inspectors. These, according to 
her, regard the infant school as important only so far as 
the success of the upper department depends on it, and on 
that account have drawn up infant schemes so regulated as 
simply to ensure as many mechanical passes in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic as possible from children moving into the first 
standard out of the infant school, whereas an intelligent know- 
ledge of objects and colour, besides fairly graduated require- 
ments in elementary reading, writing, and arithmetic, are sought 
for by many of them. Indeed, we have seen schools in which 
reasonable acquaintance with the “three R’s” is shown side by 
side with a good Kindergarten training, and that without the 
staff Miss Lyschinska deems necessary. But no doubtthe Kinder- 
garten has not been given a fair trial in this country, and until 
one or more of our training colleges is specially devoted to it, it 
will not receive that fair trial. This done, a satisfactory test 
might be applied to Miss Lyschinska’s proposal, “ that School 
Boards here and there should set apart a few infant schools for 
Kindergarten purposes, under sanction of the Government, and 
to be judged under special instructions, to Inspectors.” We 
venture to prophesy that in the result the truth will be found to 
lie between Miss Lyschinska and the younger Inspectors, whom 
we should strongly advise to procure and study her book. 
When they have done so, they will probably admit that the 
methods there recommended can best open the minds of infants 
to receive the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. On 
the other hand, Miss Lyschinska should concede that this very 
elementary information required by the Inspectors should be 
the practical test of her method of instruction. How much 
more easy should it be for children who have mastered the 
knowledge of many every-day objects under Kindergarten 
teaching to learn to read or write the words that represent 
them, the more so as they are in so many instances mouo- 
syllables belonging to their mother-tongue, the Anglo-Saxon. 





MRS. DENYS OF COTE* 
Tene is something amazing in the amount of ability expended 
on the invention and writing of novels not of the first class. 
The stars of imaginative literature are, of course, few; but there 
is, beside and around them, a kind of Milky Way, com- 
posed of an incredible number of smaller luminaries, 
called into existence, we suppose, by a demand of the pre- 
sent half-century, and much a matter of course 
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to thousands of people as their daily bread. We be- 
lieve one raison d'étre of this body of middle-class litera- 
ture to be the indolent style of reading now perpetually prac- 
tised. “Give me the last new novel!” is the cry of almost 
every lazy man or woman; a book that demands no 
exertion, that will allow half-a-dozen pages to be skipped 
without loss, or that encourages the reader to fall into 
a peaceful doze, does very well for a stop-gap in un- 
occupied hours. Or, on the other hand, when somebody 
of an altogether different class is overworked, “ Give me a new 
novel, and let me rest for an hour,” is a natural outery; or, 
perhaps, somebody is ailing and must be kept quiet,—‘] 
can’t lie here without anything to do; get mea new novel,” 
the invalid says imperiously, and, of course, is obeyed. 
The supply must needs be abundant that can meet all these 
various demands ; and these are not all. There are multitudes 
who habitually read a good deal, and much to their own satis- 
faction, whose provision of books is almost entirely drawn from 
the middle and lower classes of literature. Very many of 
them, indeed, have read Dickens, some few Thackeray, wholly, 
or partially; but for them, Miss Austen wrote drivel, and 
Sir Walter Scott prosy inanity. They would as soon attack 
John Locke as George Eliot; and if they read a book of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s, they feel as if they had had a Sunday in the 
middle of the week. They like Mrs. Craik well enough, because, 
though didactic, she is sentimental; and few of them, pro- 
bably, would confuse her (as a contemporary review did lately) 
with her sister-in-law, Miss Georgiana Craik. They take 
Miss Braddon and Ouida as the salt and spice of their reading ; 
but what they live upon is the enormous mass of novels and 
stories which fill the pages of cheap periodicals, and serve as 
ballast to the circulating libraries. 

It seems, then, that the laws of demand and supply account 
for the existence of thousands of novels, and since thousands 
of novels are required and manufactured, it is reasonable 
enough to expect that they should lose the character of works 
of art, and be as common-place as the daily bread to which 
we have already likened them. Critics (supposed to be a 
superior race) complain continually about the dreariness of the 
books they have to review; but—we must say it, even at the 
risk of incurring the contempt of our brethren—the marvel 
appears to us to be that so many of these books do retain traces 
of the higher origin of their species, that such a vast number of 
writers should possess a spark—even the feeblest spark—of the 
sacred fire that makes a good novelist. The present writer has been 
from babyhood a devourer of novels—good, bad, and indifferent, all 
have had their turn—and the result is a profound conviction that 
a great deal too much ability is absorbed by this one métier, a 
great deal, perhaps, which might be profitably distributed over 
others. That absolutely incapable people do write novels and 
get them printed is a melancholy fact, but the novels that are 
unmitigatedly bad are a small minority when compared with the 
great assembly of those that have something good in them. 
Of the quite worthless ones we can say, as Virgil did to Dante 
respecting the Spirits that in their earthly life had done neither 
good nor ill,— 

* Fama di loro il mondo esser non lussa; 

Misericordia e Giustizia gli sdegna ; 

Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa ;” 
but the better ones are often not a little aggravating. This or 
that in them is good, but the whole is not good. We feel that 
if we could pound two or three of the authors up together, we 
should do them a service; whereas, until Science shall teach us 
how to do this, the most successful of them must needs go on 
writing books of what we may call the upper middle-class ; or, 
to revert to our first simile, their novels can only represent those 
stars which, though not plain to the naked eye, require but 
little telescopic aid to disengage themselves from the nebule 
around them. 

Among the best known of these lesser lights, a good many 
are the creation of Holme Lee, from whose pen they have come 
In sober succession through a good many years. They have at- 
tained toa moderate, but steady reputation —* popularity ” would, 
perhaps, be too strong a word—and no one can say that they 
do not deserve it. The one recently published is full of incident, 
Written in fair English with a slight flavour of quaintness, and 
with sufficient vividness of coloming to make the characters 
individual and interesting. ‘lhe three houses in which the story 
Unrolls itself are charming and exceedingly real, and there are 
Momentary glimpses of the actors which make their per- 





sonality almost as distinct as actual sight could do. But 
the book fails to satisfy the reader, because it puzzles 
and confuses him. He cannot understand the author’s 
mood or motive; whether he has got hold of “a novel 
with a purpose,” or a mere story; whether the purpose (sup- 
posing it to exist) is to set forth the undue severity of parents, 
the duplicity of daughters, the burdens of property, or the swift 
punishment that falls on harsh landlords. All these ideas are 
vaguely shaped in turn, but none of them are sharpened and 
driven home; and there is yet another, which we venture to 
think wholly unnecessary to the interest of the book, dealt with 
in a half-bold, half-timid fashion, constantly forcing itself on 
our notice, and yet leaving us doubtful, after all, whether 
the author means to advocate the immunity from social 
penalties of those who choose to live “ in open defiance of social 
order,” or merely to say that the innocent should not suffer forthe 
guilty. Altogether, Mis. Denys of Cote offers the curious paradox 
of a work clear in detail, but hazy and unsatisfying as a whole, 
and we fancy the readers who will like it best will be those who 
take up a novel for half-an-hour’s placid amusement, rather 
than those others who like to sweep on from “ page one” to 
“ finis ”’ at a single flight. 

The House with the Golden Gables—too suggestive of 
Hawthorne—is the home of a long-descended, but not rich 
family,—an old Judge, his wife, their eldest son and _ his wife, 
and numerous children. There is but one girl in the house,— 
Delia, afterwards Mrs. Denys. She is the darling of all, for 
her beauty, spirit, and warmheartedoess ; but (though it hardly 
seems as if her creator meant her to be so) she is inordinately 
vain and headstrong, as well as imperious and exacting. We 
have a little picture of her, as one day her brother Walter came 
upon her suddenly, on the great oak staircase :— 





“ She held her scanty Gress like a royal train, she pointed her foot, 
straightened her back, stiffened her neck, tossed up her head with 
ineffable airs. ‘ Room there for Mistress Pride !’ whispered the lad, 
and bowed low with mimic reverence. Delia started, almost imper- 
ceptibly modified her majesty of gait, and passed him with a sweep- 
ing indignation. .... . Wat forgot it the next hour, but Delia did 
not forget it, nor that he had mocked her. She loved him the less 
for it, and she feared him.” 


This is not altogether prepossessing, nor do we feel more in 
sympathy with “ Mistress Pride’ when we hear that “ 
schemes were proposed for her improvement she waived, or 
despised thein ;”’ that she “ did not read,” was “ not emotional,” 


when 


cared nothing for nature, but “was deeply interested in the 
names and circumstances of men and women of condition 
round about,” and we are tempted to conclude that her parents 
were exceedingly injudicious people, when we find that they 
allowed this uneducated and undisciplined young person to be 
“a will and an influence in the house,—a strong will, and a per- 
vading influence.” At twenty she has made up her mind to 
marry Mr. James Herrick, of Knowle, though everybody but 
herself can see that his affections are fixed on her cousin Fanny, 
while her own are certainly not concerned in the matter at all. 
As soon as he makes his proposal to Fanny's father, a family 
council decides that Delia shall be carried off to London, and 
kept there until the engagement has been made public, and all 
settled. She goes away with her grandfather quite unsus- 
picious, and presently gets the news in a letter from her 
mother. She is extremely shocked, but within twenty-four 
hours “her fancy, impatient of a vacunm, begins to disport 
itself round a new object.” This object is Mr. Denys, “ a bachelor 
of great estate, arrived at the age whena man must make haste 
to marry, if he means to marry well,’ but whose name, though 
he and one of his estates belong to her own county, she had 
never heard till she met him in London a week or so ago. The 
Judge “ knew him by reputation, and was not of a mind to 
know more of him ;” accordingly, after an evening when he has 
shown himself ready to be attracted, Delia is reproved —not 
unreasonably—for her facility. Next time they meet, Mr. Denys 
obtains such positive encouragement that he writes hertwoletters, 
both favourably received, and then a third, accompanied by a gift 
of jewels, which she accepts and hides. For a week they corre- 
spond incessantly, and then the Judge takes his grand-daughter 
home, perfectly convinced that she has repented of her folly 
about James Herrick, and is really the sensible and honest girl 
she appears. She has, at least, the grace to be very uncomfort- 
able when she finds herself in the loving circle at the old house ; 
but she consoles herself by reading all the county history can 
tell her of Mr. Denys’ possessions, and by resolving to have her 
way, let what will come of it. She has her way, marrying Mr, 
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Denys the day after her twenty-first birthday, in spite of the 
utter disapproval of all her own family, who certainly spare no 
means, good or bad, of dissuading her from the match. They 
set before her clearly the fact that Mr. Denys had suffered a 
severe reprimand from her grandfather in his capacity of Judge, 
to the effect that, “ while hearkening to the constituted authori- 
ties and the laws, he had appeared to have but a dull 
perception of those other laws which, though never formally 
enacted, all men hold it shame to violate.” They tell her that 
“he comes of a bad lot, and is saddled with a bad inheritance ;”’ 
they warn her that “he has made his home for years with a 
lady who is not his wife, and that he has sons, half-grown 
young men;” finally, that “a curse goes with Navestock, the 
love of money and the death of children,” and that she must 
choose between them and this ill-omened bridegroom. We have 
seen how she does choose; and what we now want to do is to 
protest against the incongruity—we are tempted to say the 
immoral incongruity—between this beginning and the sequel of 
the story. We deny that a young woman so capable of de- 
ceiving, disobeying, and forsaking tender and careful parents for 
the sake of a stranger, of whom she knows little but evil, could 
suddenly develope into a faithful, wise, and loving wife. ‘She 
has deceived her father, and may thee,” were reasonable words 
enough—it was their reasonableness that gave them their 
sting—but Desdemona’s treason had no meaner excuse than 
pure love, and love has always been privileged. Delia accepts 
Mr. Denys out of a mingling of spite and ambition. He turns 
out a thousand times better than she deserved; and when, at 
the end of the book, having buried him, and seen her son in 
possession of his estates, she marries again, we can hardly help 
hoping her second husband may pay her a fair wage for the 
mis behaviour of her youth. 
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Modern Greece. By R. C. Jebb. (Macmillan.)—Professor Jebb 
adds to his unrivalled scholarship a knowledge of affairs which 
scholars are believed seldom to possess, and the command of a very 
admirable English style. The volume before us contains two lectures 
delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, an essay 
on the Progress of Greece, and a paper on Byron’s connection with 
the cause of Greek Independence. The first of the two lectures contains 
a sketch of the history of Greece from the beginning of the Roman 
period down to the recovery of independence. The second contains 
notes and impressions of travel. They strike us as being especially 
admirable. The writer catches the characteristics of the Greek 
scenery, and describes them in language of a quite uncommon force 
and beauty. Here is a passage, d propos of Thackeray’s happy 
phrase of the “ chorus of hills”? which surround the Attie plain :— 

“Tt is an image full of truth. The forms of these Greek hills are 
at once so bold and so chastened, the onward sweep of their ranges 
is at once so elastic and so calm, each member of every group is at 
once so individual and so finely helpful to the ethereal expressiveness 
of the rest, that the harmony of their undulations and the cadences 
in which they fall combine the charm of sculpture with the life and 
variety of a sun-lit sea, leading one’s thoughts away from the Hebrew 
image of the hilis that stand around Jerusaiem, and irresistibly 
suggesting the Hellenic image of a choral sisterhood, marshalled by 
the great master of the scene to chant a sublime antiphone of praise 
and thanksgiving for the goodliness of that wonderful land. There 
are subtle analogies between form and sound which can hardly be 
expressed in words, but which are more expressive than any words 
to those who have felt them. If I should attempt to describe the 
peculiar impression which the scenery of Greece has left on my 
memory, I should transfer to Greece those words which Byron applies 
to the intellectual beauty of Zuleika,—‘the mind, the music breathing 
from her face.’ ”’ 
Nor is there wanting acute observation of Greek life, touched here 
and there with a delicate humour. The observation explanatory of 
the overwhelming number of educated men who seek, and often 
vainly seek, for employment in Greece, is interesting. More than 
half the students of Athens come, it seems, from “ enslaved Greece,” 
and naturally prefer to remain in the land of liberty. The paper on 
Byron in Greece states the truth completely and fairly, and settles, 
we should say, the fact of the poet’s genuine interest in the cause. 
His expressions of dissatisfaction or contempt belong to an earlier 
period, not to the last months of his life, when he was devoting all 
his energies and means to Greece, and devoting them, too, with no 
little sagacity and prudence,—to be wasted, alas! by his own 
obstinate disregard of precaution for himself. 


Mountain and Prairie; a Journey from Victoria to Winnipeg. By 
the Rev. Daniel Gordon. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Gordon 
travelled in company with a party sent out by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to examine the proposed routes for the Canadian-Pacific Railway, 





oars 
and he now compiles a pleasant and readable volume out of the Notes 


which he made by the way, adding to its value by photographs ang 
maps that contain the most recent geographical information, Mr 
Gordon does not spend much time or space on preliminaries, By the 
thirtieth page he has accomplished his journey from Ottawa to 
Victoria ; the second chapter takes him from Victoria to the Skeena 
River, which drains the northern district of British Columbia. The 
Skeena was ascended in canoes. Like other rivers of the west 
coast, it abounds with salmon, but the wretched creatures will 
not rise to a fly. It is a curious fact that they never pay 
more than one visit to the sea. At least, the common belief 
is that, having spawned, they die. The next point, after quitting 
the Skeena, was Lake Babine, a sheet of water one hundred mileg in 
length. This region contains a considerable population of Indians, 
of whose condition throughout the Dominion Mr. Gordon gives, on 
the whole, a favourable account. He mentions, by the way, a curious 
fact,—that half-bred children, when the father is a Frenchman, com. 
monly sink to the level of their Indian mother ; but when he is Scotch, 
are raised by him to something like a white man’s status, Mr, 
Gordon’s book will repay perusal, and if any one has leisure to follow 
his steps, may be made useful as a guide. 

Scroor-Booxs.—Many teachers will welcome the appearance of 
Mr. A. Sidgwick’s First Greek Writer (Rivingtons). His “Intro. 
duction to Greek Prose Composition,’”’ published, if we remember 
rightly, about five years ago, is as good a book of the kind as we re- 
member to’have seen, giving, as faras the present writer’s experience 
goes, more real help than he has found to be supplied by any other book 
of Greek exercises. The present volume is intended as an introduction 
to its predecessor, taking the learner from the very beginning (for Mr, 
Sidgwick acts upon the sound theory that a boy must begin to write 
Greek as soon as he learns it), and carrying him on till he may be 
supposed to have become familiar with the application of the ac 
cidence and with the simpler rules of syntax. Mr. Sidgwick has a 
well-proved skill in putting clearly what he means to say. We 
may instance the hints on the article—that cruel obstacle 
lying across the very beginning of a young scholar’s way— 
on the tenses of verbs, on the use of od and wh, none of them, 
of course, containing any novelty, but all admirably clear and 
precise. The exercises are constructed on the principle of being 
as little tedious as may be,—a laudable principle, though one that 
makes, we fear, little practical difference to the average schoolboy, to 
whom, when he is translating into Greek or Latin, all English seems 
tedious nonsense. The Primer of Greek Syntav, by EF. D. Mansfield, 
M.A. (Rivingtons), has the great merit of clearness, of lucid explan- 
ation, assisted by the mechanical advantages of an easily intelligible 
arrangement of the matter. It is thus a worthy successor to the 
Accidence, of which it is the sequel.——Mr. H. J. Roby has com- 
pressed into a single volume, with the title of A Latin Grammar for 
Schools (Macmillan), his “ Latin Grammar,” a book which it is to be 
presumed all more advanced students of the language have upon 
their shelves, and of which, therefore, it is not necessary to speak. 
The volume before us is an admirable specimen of typography, the 
matter being highly compressed, without suffering at all in point 
of clearness. The abridgment, never in a work of this kind an easy 
task, seems to have been excellently managed. The larger work is 
not, indeed, superseded. To mention one point only, the full collection 
of examples of syntax is to be found there only ; but the utility of 
the shorter manual is evident. A student may easily lose himself 
in a grammar or in a dictionary that is too large for his needs. Mr. 
Roby’s volume is of a moderate and useful size. We have before 
us two volumes adapted for the practice of translating unprepared, or, 
in the technical language of teachers, “ unseen” passages, that is n0w 
happily gaining universalaceeptance. Oxford and Cambridge now make 
such translation a necessary for “satisfying”? the examiners at the 
local examinations, and the only question is not as to the utility, but 
as to whether it might not be extended with much advantage. Mr. 
E. J. Reid published some time ago two admirable selections, intended 
for advanced students ; and these two volumes, each in their way, will 
further the same end. The first is Anglice Reddenda; or, Easy 
Extracts for Unseen Translation. Selected by C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
(Oxford : the Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Jerram’s book comprises both 
Latin and Greek extracts, and is graduated from the simplest sentences 
up to an extract from Plautus in Latin and from Homer in Greek. 
We doubt whether this is not to try too much. A boy to whom such 
a sentence as, “Dum felis dormit, saliunt mures,’’ or “ Oi xpnorot 
’ are in any sense an exercise, 





TOV woAITaY Savuatover tov Baciréa,’ 
will be several years before he can master,— 
**Eho ! senex minimi preti, 

Tu attigas puerum isthac causa, quando fecit strenue ! 

Itur illine jure dicto. Hoccine hie pacto potest 

Iuhibere imperium magister, si ipsus primus vapulet ?”’ 
But Mr. Jerram’s is a judicious selection, and the first few pages may 
be left out of the account..——An easier selection is to be found in 
“ Unseen Papers,” in Latin Prose and Verse, with Examination Ques 
tions, by T. Collins, M.A. (Bell and Son.) The pieces are easy; of 
just the right length and difficulty, and might very well be set for the 
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se ceasimnensncneat 
Oxford and Cambridge Juniors. Each extract is followed by some 
—_—In his Selections from Cesar : the Gallic War, by G. L. 
Bennett, M.A. (Rivington), we have an excellent reading-book, made 

out of an author whom, in spite of the “many eminent teachers” 
oe of by Mr. Bennett in his preface who think him the best writer 
for learners to begin with, we have never cared to put into the hands 
of boys. Nothing can make him interesting, except to older readers 
who study him in the light of other knowledge; and nothing can 
clear up to the beginner his complex sentences, so admirably balanced 
and correct. 

Books Recrtvep.— Notes on the Hebrew Psalms,” by William 
Rosine Burgess, M.A. Vol. I. (Williams and Norgate.) Mr. 
Burgess furnishes in this volume notes, “chiefly critical and philo- 


questions. 


logical,” on the first sixty-cight Psalms. He has published “ Prole- 
gomena,’ ” in which he deals with the subject of sacrifices.—‘‘ The 


Religious Condition of Christendom,” a series of papers, read before 
the Seventh General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, held at 
Bath, 1879; edited by the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—‘“‘ A Treatise on the Law of Libel and 
Slander,’ by John C. H. Flood (W. H. Maxwell and Son).—“ Prin- 
ciples of Property in Land,” by J. Boyd Kinnear, (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—‘‘ Elements of Astronomy,’ by Robert Stowell Ball (Long- 
mans).—“ Treatise on the Motions of Fluids,” by Horace Lamb, M.A. 
(Cambridge : the University Press.) —“ An Elementary Text-book of 
Botany,” translated from the German of Dr. K. Prantl, the transla- 
tion revised by S. H. Vines, M.A. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen.) —“ Stock-keeping for Amateurs,” by W. H. Ablett ; “ Practical 
Boat-sailing for Amateurs,” by C. Christopher Davies (both useful 
manuals published at the Bazaar Office.)—‘‘ Outline of arm Manage- 
ment,” by Robert Scott Burn, (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—“ Jack- 
son’s Book-keeping” (Effingham Wilson), a “ fifteenth edition.””— 
“Tropical Reading-books,” compiled by E. C. Phillips (Griffith and 
Farran).—“ The Handbook. of Shakespeare Music,’ by the late 
Alfred Roffe. (Chatto and Windus.)—“ St. Angela Merici and the 
Ursulines,” by the Rev. Bernard O'Reilly. (Burns and Oates.)— 
“The Gospel Miracles in their Relation to Christ and Christianity, 
by W. M. Taylor, D.D. (Hamilton and Adams.)—“ Theosophy and 
the Higher Life,” by G. W. , M.D. (Published for the author 
by Triibner and Co.)—‘‘ An Analysis of Criminal Liability,’’ by E. C. 
Clark, LL.D. (Cambridge: University Press.)—‘‘ The Institutes of 
English Private Law,” by David Nasmith, LL.D. Book II.—Things. 
(Butterworth.)—‘‘ Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute.” Vol. 
XL, 1879-1880. (Sampson Low and Co.) — “ Modern Thinkers, 
Principally upon Science,” by Van Buren Denslow, LL.D., with Intro- 
duction by Robert G. Ingersoll. peewee soll Bedford, Clarke, and 
Co.)—“ Brain and Nerve Exhaustion,” by T. S. Dowse, M.D. (Bail- 
litre, Tindal, and Cox.)—‘‘ A Guide to the Stock Exchange.’’ (Ward 
and Lock.) —Raymond, Lord of Ver.’’ (Provost and Co.)—“ Poems 
and Hymns,” by John Sharp, M.A. (Bell and Sons.) —* Gottlob, et 
Cetera,” by William Young. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—“ Breezes of 
Song from Mount Pleasant,” by G. Johnson. (Poole.)—‘*The Con- 
ceited Sparrow of Nesmuch,” by A. P. F. (Remington.) 





New Epitions.—We have received new editions of “The Lives 
of the Most Eminent British Painters,’ by Allan Cunningham, a 
Revised Edition, annotated and continued to the present time by 
Mrs. Charles Heaton. 2 vols. (George Bell and Sons.) — The Youth’s 
Companion and Counsellor,” by W. Chambers, LL.D., a sort of 
“ Whole Daty of Man,” man being regarded from the secular aspect 
of his life——“ The Christian Policy of Life; a Book for Young Men 
of Business,” by James Baldwin Brown, B.A. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—“The Light of Asia: being the Life and Teaching of 
Gautama,” by Edwin Arnold, M.A. (Triibner.)—‘ Out of the Deep: 





of Canon Kingsley (Wesleyan Conference Office).—“ Of English 
Dogges’’ (170 Strand) is an exact reprint of the first English treatise 
on dogs, “imprinted at London by Richard Jolnes, and to be solde 
over against S. Sepulchre’s Church Without, Newgate, 1576.’— 
“The Tragedy of Coriolanus, according to the First Folio,’ with 
Introduction, by Allan Park Paton (Longmans).—‘‘Is it Utopian? a 
Plea for the Evangelisation of the Masses by Voluntary Lay-Help,’” 
by the Rev. Charles Bullock, B.D. (‘‘ Hand and Heart ’”’ Office.) 
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Jacobus (M. W.), Notes, &e., on Genesis, cr 8v0.. (Oliphant) 
Jamieson (R.), Political Economy for Business People, cr 8v0.....(E. W ilson) 
Jelf (G. E.), Consol: ations of the Christian Seasons, Part 1, 12mo (W. Smith) 
Jevon (W. S.), Studies in Deductive Logic, er 8vo ...... : (Macmillan) 
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Lawson (G.), Life and Times, new sana CF BVO ssesseres ddniaschaied (Oliphant) 5/0 
Lee (L.), The Girls of Fairylee } ....e(Oliphant) 1/6 
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Punch’s Almavacks, 1862-80, 4to ........ .. (Bradbury) 66 
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Raleigh (A.) Little Sanc tuary, and other Meditations, new ed, er 8vo (Black) 46 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. [,*S? 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.O.P. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq,, Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


application to 


YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
HENRY IRVING.—The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS every night, at 8.30. Louis and Fabien 
dei Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.30. BYGONES, by A. W. 
Pinero. Doors open at 7. Special morning perform- 
ances of the CORSICAN BROTHERS, on Saturdays, 
October 30, November 6 and 13; also on Wednesdays, 
November 3 and 10, at 2.30. Box-office (Mr. Hurst) 
open 10 to 5 daily. Seats can also be booked by letter 


or teleg ‘ram. P aa rex as 

YNOLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREE t BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 

ALVERN COLLEGE, 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Friday, January 
28tb, 1881. 
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IGH SCHOOL, CHRISTCHURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND.—A HEAD MASTER and 
a SECOND MASTER are required for this School, 
which has been liberally endowed, and is under the 
control of the Board of Governors of the Canterbury 
College. The School is to be divided into a Classical 
aud a Modern Side; one Master will be required to 
teach Classics and Englisb, and the other Mathematics 
and Science. Both Masters must have graduated in 
honours at cither Oxford or Cambridge, and had ex- 
perience and success as teachers in public schools, 
The ealary of the Head Master will be £800, that of 
the Second Master £500 per annum, both without 
house allowance. Neither Master will be permitted to 
take boarders. £150 will be allowed to the Head 
Master, and £109 to the Second Master, for passage- 
money to the Colony; both Masters will be expected 
to arrive in the Colony before March 31st, 1881. School 
buildings have been erected, at a cost of £10,900. The 
following gentlemen have consented to act as a Com- 
mission for the selection of the Masters :—Professor 
Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, of Oxford; 
Arthur Sidgwick, E:q., of Oxford; the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, Clifton College, It is open to Candidates to 
send in applications for either or both Masterships. 
Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed, 
Applicaticn Forms and Printed Statement, giving fur- 
ther particulars as to qualitications, conditions, &c. 
—All applications must be made on the former, and be 
sent in on or before November Ist next,to WALTER 
KENNAWAY, New Zealand Office, 7 Westminster 
Chambers, London. S.W. 


LADY, recently Head Mistress of 

an Endowed School, holding Honour Certi- 
ficate, Cambridge Higher Local Examination, PRE- 
PARES CANDIDATES for that or other UNIVER. 
SITY EXAMINATIONS, in’ Engiish Subjects, 
Arithmetic, Latin, and French. High-class Schools 
a'tended, Evening Lessons to Governesses at her 
reridence.—For terms, acdress “G.L.,’ care of 
oo Bookseller, 97 Westbourne Grove, Bayswater, 








DJRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T, Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Soul's, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 2od. Terms, 200 
guineas, References, Dr. Acland. Professor Bryce, 
M.P.,the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
Jobn Strachey, Sir Harry Verney. Bart., M.P., Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, and others,—Address, Granborough 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


In the South-Down Country; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 

The LorD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

The LORD CHANCKLLOR. 

The Bishops OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DKANS of WESTMINSTKR and CHRIST CHURCH. 
The HKAD MASsTrkS of CHARTERHOUSE, RuGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE, 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 
Petersfield, Hants, 
thee REE LADIES — Sisters — aged 

. respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years, are in 
immediate want. The second is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes have reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They kave permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 
Elins, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
inquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N. ; 
Henry John White, Esq., 15 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 

The smallest annual subscriptions thankfully 
received. 











9s | 
AF RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL | "WHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
\ ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES.— | the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and isa 
Inclusive Terms from 100 to 130 Guineas, half-yearly, | mode] of sanitary excellence.” Table d'hote daily, 
paid in advance, from the day of entrance,-Yor | ‘wo Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
Prospectus apply to Mrs. FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, | railway stations in England. Full information of 
Edinburgh. They can also be had on personal | MANAGER, Ilfracombe. ‘There is attached to tha 
application at 1 Wellington Street, Strand, | Hotel one of the largest swimming-baths in England, 


ORIENT LINE. 
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STEAM | 


BETWE | The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
EN | PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT. 
| NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 

ENGLAND taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia 
’ 





AND | Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
| ACONCAGUA ren "600 JOHN ELDER im. we 
| OONCAG UA... i50..53s005026 4,107 ... 600 NE DEG csicedessses 4,152... 550 
AUSTRALIA, CHIMBORAZO ............... 3,887 ... 530 | LIGURIA ..... 5. ccccorsescssss 4,666 ... 750 
COTOPAXI . 4,028 ... 600 LUSITANIA . 550 
| OUZOD.o.cccssosevsssecnsnevevses SOMO ore OOO | OUMEEIINE cocsessevecescencosss 5 ... 1,000 
| GARONIND o..icsscccesccssseses SBTG 2... GEO | POTOB ccssesesissescevecic we §—600 


DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and tae passages hitherto made 
are the fastest on record. 


| For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
| F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
| ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


DO U L T O N W A R E. 





As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed stamp, 
wth the name in full, ‘‘ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 





STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING _ INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 
impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris acticin 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 

LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS?’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


WHISKY. 





———— 


SAUCE. 











THE SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Parchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
i Oilmen generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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ITY of LONDON BONDS.—DIS- 
CHARGE and RENEWAL of BONDS FALL- 

ING DUE in the YEARS 1831-2 :— 
dience to an ORDER of the Finance Com- 
ts the CORPORATION of LONDON, I do 
hereby GIVE NOTICE to the Holders, registered or 
otherwise, of Citv Bonds, which mature within the 

ensuing years, 1881-2, as follows :— 

1.) That the Ponds referred to in the FIRST 
Schedule hereto will be paid off (out of funds specially 
applicable to such purposes) absolutely and without 
option of renewal, at the dates at which they respec- 
tively mature. 

.) That the Bonds referred to in the SECOND 
elcue hereto will also be paid off at the dates of 
their maturity respectively, but that an OPTION is 
given to the holders of such Bonds to renew the 
Loans severally secured for a period of SEVEN 
YEARS from the dates at which they severally fall 
due on terms to pay the Holders Interest at the rate 
of THREE POUNDS FIFTEEN SHILLINGS per 
CENT. per ANNUM. 

Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of 
this option of renewal must signify to me their agree- 
ment thereto, and bring their bonds for marking to 
this Office, ON or BEFORE the THIRTIETH of 
NOVEMBER NEXT. 

The Loans renewed under these options will be for 
the like purposes and on the same securities as the 
existing Bords, interest being payable, as at present. 
by means of Coupons, at the BANK of ENGLAND, 
negotiable through any Banker. 


SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely in 1881 and 1882. 
Bonds issued under the Holborn 
Valley Improvement Act, 1864, and 
maturing on January Ist, 1881, viz.:— 
7 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 





1,251 to 1,257.0... eoccccees: socaeee - £70,000 
13 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos, 

OSB AO CAB cassscscccccveconens eavestcste 13,000 
5 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 662 

to 666 2,500 


20 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 679 
to 690, 887 to 840, and 1,253 to 











1,261 : 2,000 
£387,500 
Bonds secured upon the Surplus 
Lands of the Holborn Valley Im- 
provements, and maturing oo April 
ist, 1881, viz. :— 
99 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 
to 42, and 133 to 189. 99,000 
81 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 
to 95, and 190 to 217.......cccresee 40,500 
164 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 96 
to 131, and 218 to 344 ..... soseeee 16,400 


— 155,900 
Bond issued in respect of rebuild- 
ing the Royal Exckange (Loan of 
£76,800), secured upon the City’s 
moiety of the Gresham Estates, viz.:— 
Bond for £1,000. No. 2, maturing 
00 11th May, 1831 .......c0e0 o-0e 1,000 
Bonds issued under the Holborn 
Valley Improvement Act, 1864, and 
maturing on the Ist July, 1831, viz.:— 
23 Bonds for £1,(00 each, Nos. 
TEC 10. F 1S sstcisinavexeces savaianes-cee 23,000 
5 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 667, 
808 and 809, and 1,262 and 1,263 = 2,500 
5 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 694 
to 697, and S41... eeceecererrees ae 500 





26,000 
Bonds issued under the Contagi- 
ous Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, 
for constructing the Foreign Cattle 
Market for the Metropolis (being 
Loan of £25,000), dated 14th October, 
1874, and maturing on the 25th July, 

1881, viz. :— 
16 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos, 1 
NG Sinvendscsasvesaccsecsuesencesoncsce 16,600 
16 Bonds for £500 each, Nos, 17 
‘ 8,C00 





) 
10 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 33 
to 42 1,000 


— = =25,000 





Ponds issued under the same Act, 
dated January 16th, 1879, and matur- 
ing on January 25th, 1882, viz.:— 
2Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos, 1 
DUET deeinieicenincescsnes 20,000 
Bonds issued under the Act for re. 
building Blackfriars Bridge, and 
maturing on July 28th, 1881, viz.:— 
60 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 7 
EGG. scciccnsiutaxacss 50,000 








Total....ccccccereee£565 40 


SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing in 1+81 with an option of renewal. 
Bonds issued for the completion of 
the London Central Poultry and Pro- 
Vision Market, and maiuring on Janu- 
ary Ist, 1881, viz. :— 





0 
£50,000 





_Bonds issued under the Act for pro- 
be a Cattle Market, 
ington, and maturing on Febru 
28th, 1881, viz. :— whiten 
37 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
LC) ee oe - 37,000 
Bonds issued for the like purpose, 
and maturing on April Ist, 1881, 





Viz, :— 
1 Bond, No. 5, for ..scseceees 
50 Bonds for £1,000 each, 3 
to 26, and 416 to 444 wo keeceeeee 50,000 
43 Bonds for £500 each, Nos, 27 
to 29, and 445 to 484... 21,500 


4 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 30 
tO 34, and 485 tO 513 vssccsreree 3,400 





Bonds issued under the London 
Central Markets Act, 1875, and 
maturing on April 5th, 1881, viz. :— 

27 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 





BIE 1G Do cnccccncssenss o0ececccecsees £270,000 
BOR ING. FER ocsccsceussessecsenas + 7,000 
—— £277,000 


Bonds issued under the Billingsgate 
Market Act, 1871, and maturing on 
July 1st, 1881, viz. :— 

30 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 

ene sees 30,000 

34 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 177 
210 











to 210... 17,000 
30 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 2)1 
to 240 3,000 
— 50,000 
Bonds issued under the London 
Central Markets Act, 1875,and matur- 
ing on July Ist, 1881, viz. :— 
125 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
RE ED veecadeccntceccduscous eoveccee 125,000 
19 Bonds fur £500 each, Nos. 567 
GODT ......s.crccqcccroregtomesrnene ESO 
15 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 586 
Sc tickassadenssensusseciixandanasact 1,500 


— 136,000 
Bonds issued under the same Act, 
and maturing on July 5th, 1880, viz.:— 
190 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
CI oa icicieccviicancenzirivnesats 190,000 
71 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 791 
REE ilies ccatinrtaniendtasioacien 35,500 
85 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 862 
to 946 8.500 
— 234,000 





Bonds issued for the purpose of the 
Western Approach to the Metropoli- 
tan Meat and Poultry Market (now 
London Central Markets), and matur- 
ing on July Sth, 1881, viz.:— 

12 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 























WU TOD ccncauneesnteniccnsas <ectnies 12,000 
32 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 135 
WED Ne adie nas caniecscadeububenievadds cate: “SGOOUe 
20 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 167 
to 186 2,000 
—— 30,000 
Bonds issued under the Act for re- 
building Blackfriars Bridge, and ma. 
turing on July 28th, 1881, viz. :— 
30 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 57 
to 36 30,000 
17,000 
Ss. 12 
to 150 3,000 
50,000 
Bonds issued under the Holborn 
Valley Improvement (Mone,) Act, 
1869, and maturing October 5ih, 1881, 
viz. :— 
2 Bonds for £50,000 each, Nos, 1 
end 2........ eee 100,000 
250 Bonds for 3 
to 252... 250,000 
320 Bonds for £500 each, 53 
REM dtnoradaccsncdentaanataee . 160,000 
900 Bonds for £100 each, q 
$0 1,472 .... ccccorccssessreserees ceccesee 90,000 





600,000 


900 





Further information, if needed, will be furnished 
at this Department. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain, 
Chamber of London, Guildhall, 
2ist October, 1580. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
Azencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1889. 

VAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

79 PALL MALL. 
For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,043,542 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Ottice, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 





"GRORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 
OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
ARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in ease of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. . 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
cal Agents, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 














Established 1810 


RE LIANCE MUTUAL LIFE 
_, ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
71 King William Street, London, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Leven and Melville. 
The Right Hon. Lord Petre. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Moray and Rosa. 
W. M. Tufnell, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
J. T. Abdy, Esq., Great Baddow. 
W. W. Duftield, Esq., Chelmsford. 
—— Eykyn, Esq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington 
ark. 
Alexander Howden, Esq, Birchin Lane. 
John W. Lay, Esq, Walcott's, Great Tey. 
J. Oxley Parker, Esq., Bank, Maldon. 
The Hon. Henry W. Petre, Springfield Place. 
John Pike, Esq., Southwark. 
James C. Traill, Castle Hill, Caithness. 

W. M. Tufnell, Esq., Bank, Chelmsford. 
SrcreTary.—Edward Butler, Esq. 
ASssISTANT-SECRETARY.—Henry Unwin, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

J. W. Ogle, Esq., M.D.; H. Fly Smith, Esq., M.B. 
BaNKERS.—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and (Co., 

Birchin Lane; the London and County Bank; 

Messrs. Sparrow, Tufnell, and Co., Chelmsford. 
So.icitors.—Messrs. Street, Son, and Poynder, 27 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Messrs. Gepp and Sons, 

Chelmsford. 

All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. 
Loans granted on available security. All Profits 
belong to the Assured. 

No Liability whatever can attach to Members, 
beyond the payment of their stipulated Premiums ; 
and every Member accepts his Policy with this 
condition expressed. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED IS51. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and [Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pampblet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCRUFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 
FTNUREKEY, PERSIAN, 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


| GULD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FRY’S FARY'S, CARACAS COCOA. 
A choi d Cocoa. 
COCOA | “A ones dellatenn aied wabeeinaadthela.” 
| —Srandard, al 
; GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S Preys COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA L Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


O LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
istablished Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JOYAL POLY'TECHNIC.—Asmo- 
deus, the Bottle Imp.—Ventriloquism and 
Magic, by Professor Hellis.—Modern and Machine 
Guns, the New Forest, the Oxy-hydrogen Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Musical Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison family.—Sights of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Heath.—Blondin and Leotard, the mar- 
vellous Automata.—Diving Bell, Moving Machinery, 
and Models.—The Royal Polytechnic Barometer, &c. 
—Stokes on Memory, Tuesdays and Thursdays at 7, 
Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission, 1s. 


JROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


| oo ENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| iene TO HEALTH. 








: 
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ane & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


GOuPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 


FSs2NcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings. Strand, W.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
) —Nothing is so highly appreciated as a case of 
GRANT’S MORELLA CHERKY BRANDY, which 
can be oidered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's quality, as 
supplied to her Muojesty, 42s per dozen net; Sports- 
mans’, special quality, 50s per dozen, Prepayment 
required, Carriage free in England, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Solid by Chemists. 


DATES GOUT PILES: 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 
PiLLS.—INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND CoLps.—In 
diseases of the throat and chest. so prevalent in our 
changeable climate, nothing so speedily relie ves, or 
so certainly cures, as these inestimable remedies. 
These disorders are too often neglected at their com. 
mencement, or are injudiciously treated, resulting in 
either case in disastrous consequences, Whatever 
the condition of the patient, Holloway’s remedies 
will restore, if recovery be possible ; they will retard 
the alarming symptoms till the blood is purified, and 
nature consummates the cure, gradually restoring 
strength and vital nervous power. By persevering in 
the use of Holloway’s preparations, tone is conferred 
on the stomach and frame generally. Thousands of 
persons have testified that by the use of these 
remedies alone they have been restored to health, 
after every other means had failed. 








MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. ° 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear Si1r,— : . , January, 1877. 
Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcutys, “* 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


Proressor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:— I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


} 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS. 
BRO O K’ S aoa Medal, Paris, 1878, 


| ONLY Prize MepAL, London, 1851, 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 


Paris, 1855. 
S E W l N G Prize Medal, London, 1862, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877, 


Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. — 


| 





WORLD. 
“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 
WILLS’ ‘“‘DUBEC ” (Mild). 
CIGARETTES. “YENIJEH” (Full Flavour). 
SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEA V E’S INFANTS 
| FOR | AND 


F OO D INVALIDS. 
Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. EASILY DIGESTIBLE. 


BARON LIEBIQG’S 
aperiatdct’ Mae keord LEGUMINOUS 


Prof. TicHBoRNE says :—‘‘ The albumenoids 
are more valuable as flesh-formers than the 
gluten of wheat, the casein of milk, or the C O C O A P O W D E R. 
albumen of eggs.” 
To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. Sold in Tins, at 1s, 2s, 3s 6d, 6s 6d, and 12s each, 


N.B.—Baron H. v. Lrezia’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked. 





“A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 
flesh-forming material,’”’—Lancet. 





BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancel, 


December 3lst, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. ; 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
. Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &e. 





Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGSA, COLICS, &c. . 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE”" on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
| Soue MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 43 6d. 
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NEW WORK, NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TASMANIAN 


FRIENDS 


AND FOES, 


FEATHERED, FURRED, and FINNED. By Mrs. Louisa A. MEREDITH, Author of ‘‘My Home in Tasmania,” “Some of my Bush Friends in Tasmania,” 


«Qur Island Home,” &ec. 
In this bo 


ears 
and the anecdotes 0 
jence of the 
ally accepte' 
developmen 
states :— 
{ bas “ 
ief me! 
pve and freedo 


oirs they contain were far from deficient in 


might 
of whic’ 


preference for, certain individuals. In a morning, 


-and-milk was given to him, he would follow me or the parlour-maid | 
= place until we fed him; but he only so followed us, because no 


Quarto, gilt edges, handsomely bound in cloth, price £1 ls, 


m they enjoyed with us would very probaviy be more favourable 
to the manifestation of sense and attachment than the dreary lives they would 

ss in large zoological collections, where the bestowal of a daily dole of food 
t be all the kindly notice they would receive. The young brush kangaroo, 
h the longest account is given,showed most decided knowledge of, and 


In the Preface she 


intelligence. The gentle 


with touching fidelity. 
before his breakfast of | 


or ingratitude.’ 


one else was in the habit of feeding him at that hour. 
round and round in merry races with our sons (then children), seeming as fond 
of the fun as they were, or with his little fore-paws took hold of one of my hus- 
band's hands or mine, licking them fondly, and evidently liking to pace the walks 
with us in our sedater manner; but at the sound of an opening gate he would 
quickly and warily rear himself erect, and glance round, with his ever alert and 
mobile ears intently listening, and should an unfamiliar step approach, he invari- 
ably took flight, leaping away at racing speed to hide himself amongst the shrubs. 
Here, surely, was evidence of clear discrimination. 
used to run up, like great mice, into the folds of my dress, or creep into my sleeves, 
never attempted such familiarities with any other person ; and the one which died 
would cry uneasily, if any hands but my own touched it after it became sick, A 
great forest kangaroo, which long ago belonged to the wife of one Mr. Meredith's 
servants, always accompanied her everywhere, as a faithful dog would do, but 
never followed any one else ; and the wombat attaches itself to particular persons 
My simple, truthful records relating to individuals of tha 
marsupial tribes cannot prove aught as to their conformation of brain, but may, I 
venture to believe, in some degree vindicate them from the suspicion of stupidity 


Illustrated by Eight Coloured Plates from Drawings by the Author, and Numerous Woodcuts, 
ok the Author has gathered and woven into connected sequence some 
f the most interesting incidents and observations which a residence of thirty-nine 
: ‘n Tasmania has served to collect. Every adventure narrated is strictly true, 
f birds and animals are facts, set down simply from the exper- 
Author and her family. The Author confutes the statement gener- 
d by Naturalists, that the Marsupials, in accordance with their low 
t of brain, show a low degree of intelligence. 
«Tam fain to rejoice over those pages of my unpretending book which 
k will supply evidence that the engaging and affectionate animals whose 


Tn the garden he hopped 


My tame bandicoots, which 


No more appropriate book as a present for young people could be desired. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 and 68 Chandos Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


In 1 yol. large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price TWO GUINEAS. 


s w I T 


Z EK R GL A N OD: 


Its Scenery and its People. 


PICTORIALLY REPRESENTED BY EMINENT SWISS AND GERMAN ARTISTS. 
With Historical and Descriptive Text, based on the German of Dr. GSELL-FELS. 


Illustrated by above Three Hundred Engravings printed in the Text, and Sixty Full-page Pictures, Sixteen of 
which will be in Tints, 


London : BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 251. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
Mavrige and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 
My Faitnrut JouNNy. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapters 1-4. 
QUEVEDO. 
Tue NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 
LORD MACAULAY AND DR, JOHNSON’S WIFE. 
THe Burmese, By Shway Yoe, 
DECORATIVE DECORATIONS. 
SocraL Lirge AMONGST THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James, Jun, (With 
an Illustration.) Chapters 30-35. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


lee QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. | 
300, is published This Day. 
CONTENTS. 

RecENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 

CICERO. 

ART COLLECTIONS. 

Mr, MORLEY'S DIDEROT. 

THE CAMISARDS. 

OLYMPIA, 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

THE MARSHAL DUKE OF SALDANHA. 

S1x MONTHS OF A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
NOVEMBER, 1880. No. 611, New Series, No, 
OXXXI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
POLITICAL LEADERS AND THR POLITICAL FUTURE. 
— CELTIC COLLEGE. By Hugh Macmillan, 


By 


} 
| 
| 
} 


POND Apso 


Mr. SEMPILL’s Alexander 
Allardyce, 
THE ScoTsMAN’S RETCRN FROM ABROAD. By R.L.S. 
THREE PHASES OF LYyRIC PorTry. By Thomas Bayne. 
EDUCATION AND Boots. By ‘The Riverside Visitor.” 
THE OLD Paciric CapiTaL. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson, 
A RELIGIOUS PorM OF THE NINTH CENTURY. By 
Professor Gibb. 
OMAN AS A SANITARY REFORMER. By Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. 
THE Beier. From the French. By J. D. Hoppus. 
AN ENGLISH RURAL WALK. By T. E, Kebbel. 
CREEDS AND CREED-SUBSCRIPTION. By A Broad 
Churchman, 
“2 London: LONGMANS and Co. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for NOVEMBER, 1880, price 2s 6d, 
LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Sherbrooke. 
THE SaspatH. By Professor Tyndall. 

EViLs OF COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. By the Rev. 
A. R. Grant (late H.M.’s Inspector of Schools). 
THE PHILosoPHy OF ConsERVATISM. By W. H. 

allock. 
Fiction: Farr anp Foun.—IV. By John Ruskin. 
Our New Wueatristps at Home. By Major 
Hallett. 
ba po ERNMRET oF Lonpon. By W. M. Torrens, 


SETTLEMENT. 





THE Craeps: OLD anp New.—II. 
Harrison. 
HE Works oF Str Henry TayYtor. 
Hewlett. 
Buragny AND Corruption. By Sydney C. Buxton. 
ECENT ScrENcE. Supervised by Professor Huxley. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


By Frederic 
By H. G. 


| A JEWISH RABBI IN ROME. 


I LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 

te NOVEMBER, 1880. No. DCCLXXXI. Price 

adie CONTENTS. 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part I. 

ARMY REFORM. 

Dr. WortTLE's SCHOOL.—Part VII. 

With a Commentary by 
Ben Israel. By W. W.S. 

VOYAGES IN THE P. AND O.: REMINISCENCES OF AN 
OLD Foery. 

From AFRICA. By Marcus Paulus Venetus, 

THE CLOSE OF THE AFFGHAN CAMPAIGN. 

THE UNLOADED REVOLVER—THE DIPLOMACY 
FANATICISM. 


Or 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
MTMHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

ANIMAL INSTINCT, IN ITS RELATION TO THE MIND OF 
Man. (The Unity of Nature.—No, III.) By the 
Duke of Argyll. 

How TO NATIONALISE THE LAND: A 
SOLUTION OF THE [IRISH LAND PROBLEM. 
R. Wallace. 

THE RELATION OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF TO NATIONAL 





RADICAL 
By Alfred 


LIFE. By the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 

PARTY POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES. By an 
American Statesman. 

THE PROCEDURE OF DELIBERATIVE BOopiges. By 


Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
HOME-RULE IN IRELAND; ITS 
BY THE Last TWo GENERAL ELECTIONS. 
Frisby. 
THE PROSPECTS OF LANDOWNERS. 
Steadman Alidis. 
THE FUTURE OF 
William Clarke. 
OLD AND NEW JAPAN; OR, A DECADE OF JAPANESE 
Progress. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 
CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


STRENGTH AS SHOWN 
By Alfred 


By Professor W. 


THE CANADIAN DOMINION. By 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 63; with Fourteen 
Illustrations. 

OURS with the BIBLE; or, the 
Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery 
and Knowledge. From Creation to the Patriarchs. 
By Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., Author of * The 

Life and Words of Christ.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and Engraving, 3s 6d. 
AVONAROLA, the FLORENTINE 
MARTYR. A Reformer before the Reformation. 

By ELIZABETH WARREN. 

London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Miss F. P. COBBE.—The HOPES of 
the HUMAN RACE, HEREAFTER and HERE, 
Essays on the Life after Death, with an Intro- 
duction having special reference to J. Stuart 
mas Essay on Religion. By FRANCES POWER 
JOBBE. 





EWALD ON THE PSALMS. 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
PSALMS, (Poetical Books of the Old Testament, 
Part I.) Translated by the Rev. E. JOHNSON, 
M.A, (In2 vols.) Vol. I. Being the 23rd Volume 
of the Theological Translation Fund Library, 3 
vols. 8vo, for 21s. Prospectus on application. 


S8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


HAUSRATH.—HISTORY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES, The Time of Jesus, by 
Dr. A. HAUSRATH, Professor of Theology, Heidel- 
berg. translated, with the Author's sanction, from 
the Third German Edition, by the Revs. C. T. 
POYNTING and P, QuENzER. Vol. 11, Complete, 
2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 

Subscribers to the Theological Translation Fund 

Library receive this Volume for 7s. Prospectus, with 

Contents of the Series, post free on application. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1880. 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, 
M. RENAN.—On the INFLUENCE of 
the INSTLLUTLONS, THOUGHT, and CUL- 
TURE of ROME on CHRISTIANITY and the 
DEVELOPMENT of the CATHOLIC CHUROCG. 
3y ERNEST RENAN, Membre de I'[nstitut. Trans. 
lated by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, of Liverpool. 
Uniform with the Hippert LeEctuRES by Max 
Miiller aud P. Le P, Renouf. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
BARNABAS’S EPISTLE, in Greek, 
from the Sinaitic Manuscript of the Bible. With 
a Translation by S, SHARPE. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
Fourth Edition, with an Appendix. 


8vo, cloth, 16s. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. By Herbert 


SPENCER, Fifth Thousand, with an Appendix 
dealing with Critics (which may be had separately, 
price 6d). 
Library Edition (being the Ninth), with a Postscript, 
8vo, cloth, pric» 10s 6d. 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By 


HERBERT SPENCER, 


MR. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
Now ready, folio boards, No. VIL., price 21s. 


HEBREWS and PHG@NICIANS. 


Classitied and Arranged by H#RBERT SPENCER, 
Compiled and Abstracted by Dr. R. SCHEPPIG. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


; Now ready, price 23 6d. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST: 
AN EPIC POEM. 


By the Rey. H. C. Leonarp, M.A. 


London : JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 Fleet Street. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


NE V SERIES of HALF-CROWN BIOGRAPHIES, 
entitled 


“MEN WORTH REMEMBERING.” 


Now ready, price 2s 6d each. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By Dr. 
STOUGHTON. 


HENRY MARTYN. By Canon Bell, D.D. 


The Series will include:—DopprinGe, by Dr. 
Stanford; STEPHEN GRELLET, by William Guest, 
F.G.8S.; ’ Baxter, by the Dean of Salisbury ; 
WYCLIFFE, by Canon Fleming, B.D.; KNOX, by Dr. 
W. M. Taylor, New York; CAREY, by Dr. Culross ; 
ROBERT HALL, by Rev. E. Paxton Hood ; FLETCHER 
OF MADELKEY, by Rev. F. W. Macdona'd; Dr. 
CHALMERS, by Dr. Donald Fraser; JONATHAN 
EpWakbs, by Dr. H. S. Paterson. 





With large Map and Eight Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND: Past and Present. By 


JAMES BULLER, Author of “ Forty Years in New 
— 


Mr. R. W. DALE. Crown Svo, 6s. 


The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL, and 


other Sermons, With an Address on the Work 
of the Christian Ministry in a Period of Theologi- 
cal Decay and Transition. By R. W. DALE, M.A., 
of Birmingham. 


THEISTIC PROBLEMS. Being Essays 
on the Existence of God and his Relationship to 
Man. By GEORGE SEXTON, M.A., LL.D., Author 
of “ The Baseless Fabric of Scientific Scepticism.” 


PRINCIPAL DAWSON’S 
POPULAR GEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


“Lord Lorne, in his dedicatory address at the lay- 
ng of the foundation-stone of thenew Museum quotes 
at some length from Principal Dawson's * Dawn of 
Life.’ "—The Zimes, October 23rd 
Second Thousand, with numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH: being the 


History of the Oldest known Fossil Remains, 
and their Relations to Geological Time and to the 
Development of ry Anima! Kingdom. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

“The tale of this discovery has never been told 
with anything like the f.] ness and clearness with 
which Dr. Dawson has now brought it before the 
public."—Suturday Review. 


Just published, with 44 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


FOSSIL MEN and THEIR MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVES. An Attempt to Illustrate 
the Character and Condition of Prehistoric Men 
in Europe by those of the American Races, By 
J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

“*We are unable to speak too highly of Professor 
Dawscn's ‘Fossil Men.’ To it his ‘Story of the Earth 
and Man,’ forms au admirable preparation,”—Literary 
Churchman. 

y the Same Author. 


The STORY ‘of the EARTH and MAN. 


Sixth Edition, 20 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
“A very able ond interesting sketch of geological 
science.” —Syectator. 


A'so by the Same Author. 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD. According 


to Revelation and Science. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
**Since Hugh Milier’s time, no scientific geologist 
has done more than Principal Dawson to extend 
popular interest in this brauch of study.’—Leisure 
Hour. 


Second Edition, enlarged, price 3s 6d. 


The VOICE and PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


A Book for all who Read and Speak in Public, 
By J. P. SANDLANDs, M.A, 


Second and Cheaper Ejlition, price 3s 6d. 


MOHAMMED, BUDDHA. and CHRIST. 
By MARCUS Dops, D.D., 
“A masterly exposition of "ae subject."— Morning 
Post. 
feventh Edition, unabridged, price 7s 6d. 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times. Life, and 
Work. By E. De Press k, D.D., Author of 
“The Karly Years of Chr nity,” &e. 

*,* This work has been described by Canon Liddon 
*-asa most noble contribution t» the cause of truth,” 
and by the Cont:mporary Review as “one of the most 
valuable additions to Christian literature which the 
present generation has seen,” 


Now ready, for NOVE MBER, price 6d. 


THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 
CONTENTS. 

WITH US STILL. By Rev, John Steughton, D.D. 

ON COMING TO CHRIST. By Rev, Henry Simon. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON: ITS ASSOCIATIONS AND 
Lessons. By Rev. J.H.Hitehens,D.D.  . 

Sr. JOHN'S MEMOIR OF THE GREAT FoRry Days.— 
“ LOVEST THOU ME?” By Rev. Dr, Culross. 

SISTER CATHERINE’S STORY. By Miss Beighton. 

WOMEN OF THE BIBLE.—Eve, By M. G.N. 

HOUSEHOLD LOVE.—THINGS THAT WAIT. 

LITERARY NOTICES, 

OBITUARY.—Rky. JOHN WADDINGTON. 






London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row. 











WARD, LOCK, AND CO.’s 
UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR, 


OR, 
SELF-CULTURE FOR ALL. 


In WeEKLY Numsers, ld, AND MonTHLY Pants, 6d, 





NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


Anticipating a considerable demand for the First Number of “THE UNIVERSAL 
INSTRUCTOR,” the Publishers prepared a large First Edition, which was speedily exhausted: 
and further Editions have been put to press, amounting to five times the number first printed 


The Orders received also for the First Monthly Part are so large that a Fourth Edition 
is already being printed. 


&@ The Reprinting is being proceeded with as rapidly as possible, and Orders for both 
Weekly Number and Monthly Part will be executed in the order in which they reach the 


Publishers. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY MISS BIRD. 


THIRD THOUSAND, with Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 24s, 


UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN; Travels 


of a Lady in the Interior of Japan, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the 
Shrines of Nikko and Isé. By IsabeLua Birp. 








[. 


By the Same Author. 


THIRD EDITION.—A LADY’S LIFE in the 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Also, 


Ill. THIRD EDITION.—SIX MONTHS AMONG 


the PALM GROVES, CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES of the SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. With Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Of Miss Bird’s fascinating and instructive volumes it is impossible to speak in terms of too high praise. 
They fully maintain the well-earned reputation of the Author of ‘ Six Months in the Sandwich Isles,’ and 
‘A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,’ as a traveller of the first order, and a graphic and picturesque writer, 
The title she has chosen for her new book is no misnomer. Few foreigners, even of the stronzer sex, would have 
had the courage and perseverance to face and surmount the obstacles which a frail woman, in ill-health, 
accompanied only by a single native servant, encountered in her cross-country wanderings. But Miss Bird is 
a born traveller, fearless, ‘enthusis istic, patient, instructed, knowing as well what as how to describe. No 
peril daunts her, no prospect of fatigue or discomfurt disheartens or repels her.’’—Quarterly Review, 
October, 1880, 


II. 


sons MURE 7A 


Albemarle Street. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


ECHOES FROM THE COUNTIES. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, price Nine Shillings. 


AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, and 10 Bouverie Street, 


READERS OF FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, "TRAVEL, FRENCH 
AND GERMAN LITERATURE, AND WORKS OF EVERY CLASS, ARE 





BRADBURY, E.C. 





Invited to Inspect the Club Premises and the Circulating Library 


(which contains a Large Selection of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC) of the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 
The following ave a few of the Adcantages offered by the Grosvenor Gallery Library :— 
1st.—The Books asked for are at once supplied. 
2nd.—Two Volumes of the Newest Books for 1 Guinea a year. 
3rd.—Three Volumes of the Newest Books for 1} Guineas a year. 
4th.—Four Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free for 2 Guineas a year. 
5th.—Six Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free, together with use of the Club, for 


3 Guineas a year, 


N.B.—Specially advantageous terms are quoted to Country Subscribers. 





All information promptly supplied on application to Mr. CurarLes ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
NEW BOND STREET. 
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MESSRS. SEELEY AND CO. 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING :— 


(CLERICAL REMINISCENCES. By Senex. Crown 


8yo, price 48 6d, cloth. 


STORIES of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. By 


the Rev. A. J. CuuRCH, Author of “Stories from Homer,” &c. With Coloured Illustrations. Crown 
8yvo, price 58, cloth. 


The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 


By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, Author of “ Stories from Homer.’ With Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
price 3s 6d, cloth. {Shortly. 


SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. By 


J. BBAVINGTON ATKINSON. With 15 Etchings and numerous Woodcuts. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 


price £1 11s 6d. eS ; ? 
Also, a Large-paper Edition, with Plates on India Paper, price £3 3s. 


CAMBRIDGE, HISTORICAL and DESCRIP- 


TIVE NOTES. By J. W. Cuark, M.A, With 12 Etchings and numerous Woodcuts, by A. Brunet 
Debaines and H. Toussaint. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price £1 Ls. 


Also, a Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, price £3 3s, [Shortly. 


The ITCHEN VALLEY, from TICHBORNE to 


SOUTHAMPTON. Twenty-two Etchings by HEYwoop SumNeR. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 
Also, a Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, (In November. 


SUCCESS with SMALL FRUITS. By E. P. Roe. 


With numerous Fine Woodcuts. 8vo, price 15s, cloth, gilt edges. 


LIFE of ALBERT DURER. 


HEATON. New Edition, with 16 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 


[Shortly, 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. 


By Mrs. 
MARSHALL. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


“Mrs, Marshall has written many pleasing stories, but none of them are better than her ‘ Memories of 


Troublous Times.’ ’’—Guardian. 
A NEST of SPARROWS: By M. E. 
(Shortly. 


WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
By AGNES 


DUTIES and DUTIES: 
[Jn November. 


GIBERNE. Crown 8yo, price 5s, cloth, 
MY FATHER’S HOUSE; or, Thoughts about 
Heaven. By AGNES GIBERNE. 16mo, price 2s 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 
A NEW and VERY CHEAP EDITION of 


AGATHOS, and other Sunday Stories. 


Bishop WILBERFORCE. With 8 Illustrations, price Is, cloth. 


By Mrs. CHARLES 


a Tale. 


a Tale. 


By the late 





SEELEY and CO., London. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
SEE MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER, 


Postage free on applicaticn. 


54 Fleet Street, 








The New Edition of Mudie’s Library Circular contains every New Work of general interest 
advertised in this day’s Spectator, and many other Popular Books of the New Season. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS, 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER. 


Postage free on application. 


The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue contains :—The Life of the 
Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin; Canon Farrar’s St. Paul; Sister Dora ; 
Mrs. Brassey's Voyage in the Mediterranean ; Autobiography of Prince Metternich ; 
Captain Gill’s Journey through China to Burmah; Memoirs of Bishop Selwyn ; 
Froude’s Cesar ; Letters of Charles Dickens ; Memoir of Mrs. Tait ; Senior's Conver- 
sations ; Mrs. Denys of Cote; A Sylvan Queen; Poet and Peer; Donna Quixote ; 
A Doubting Heart ; The Egoist; The Duke’s Children, by Anthony Trollope ; Mary 
Anerley, by R. D. Blackmore ; In Her Majesty's Keeping ; Poor Zeph; Sir Gibbie, by 
George Macdonald ; and more than One Thousand other Popular Books. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OEFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ISBISTER’S NEW BOOKS. 


FAR OUT: Rovings Retold. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. F. Burtier, C.B., Author of 
“The Great Lone Land.” Post Syo, 10s 6d. 

[Now ready. 


The EVIDENTIAL VALUE of the ACTS 
of the APOSTLES. The Bohlen Lectures for 
1880. By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
Crown 8vo. (Next week. 


ANDREW HARVEY’S WIFE. By L.T. 


MEADE, Author of “Scamp and I,” “ Water 
— &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
2s 6d. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, for Use in 


Schools. By J. M. FOTHERGILL, M.D, In separate 
Standards, adapted to the Requirements of the 
New Code, (Immediately. 


New Volume of the “‘ Half-Hour Series.” 
HALF-HOURS in MANY LANDS. With 


over 100 Illustrations. Crowa 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 33 6d. 


STEPPING-STONES: a Story of Our 


Inner Life. By SaRaAn Dovupney, Author of 
“Strangers Yet,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 
8yo, 53. 


“Action well sustained, distinct charactar-con. 
ceptions, and wholesome interest.”"—Scotsm in. 


Fourth Edition, now ready. 


The GAOL CRADLE: who Rocks It? 
A Plea for the Abolition of Juvanila Imprison- 
ment. By the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 


A DWELLER in TENTS. 


MEADE, Author of “Seamp and [,” &>. 
Illustrations, crown 890, 23 6d. 
“ Cleverly...... powerfully written; the moral is ex. 
cellent. Miss Msade has achieved a succass of which 
better known writers might be proul,”’"—Graphic. 


By L. T. 


With 


New Edition, now ready. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
Hing ig By No&MAN Macueop, D.D, Crown 


“One of the most refreshing and delightful books 
which can anywhere be found. Tne impression which 
it makes is the nearest thing possible to the delight of 
wandering in fine autumn weather on the braesides of 
the mountains that look forth on tha Islands and the 
Atlantic. And the reader will flad in ths book whas 
the mere wanderer cannot see in nature—a rich store- 
house of noble hum suities."—Scotsman. 


No Gaol for Children. 
IN PRISON and OUI. By Hosba 


StrETTON, Author of “Jessica's First Prayer.’’ 
With Illustrations by R. Baraoes. Eighth Taousand, 
crown 8vo, 2s 6d 


“ A powerful illustration of the wiy in which the 
laws and the police together make criminals."— 
Literary World. 


FIRST READINGS in LATIN. With 
Vocabularies, and a Short Accidenve. By G. F. 
H. Sykes, B.A., Author of ‘Grammar through 
Analysis." Crown 8v0. (Next week. 


The SECOND GEOGRAPHICAL READER, 


for Standard III. ENGLAND and WALKS. With 
Maps and numerous [llustrations, 200 pp, crown 
8vo, ls. 


The KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLE: its 


Educational Value and Chief Applications. By 
Mary J. LYSCHINKA, Superintendent under the 
School Board for London. With numerous 
Illustrations, small 4to, 43 6d. 


“There are now in England s> many institutions 
offering a caricature of the Kindergarten system, that 
Miss Lyschinka has done good service to education in 
giving a concise view of the doctrines of Pestalozzi 
and Frubel, and of the scholastic practice founded on 
them...... If the principle underlying it wera more 
intelligently grasped by school-managers and 
teachers, the gain to public elemeutary education 
would be immense."—Atheneum, 

“A masterly survey...... The principle is opsrative 
in every good infant school-room; but it isonly with 
the aid of sucha book as this that its full force can 
be perceived and applied."—Educational News. 


“The first work on the system which attempts to 
be more than descriptive and expository. It will do 
much to render the system popular."—Nonconformist. 


W. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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SOCIETY WLEDGE. | | 
NEW AND RECENT re 
COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Vol.| ENGLISHMAN’S BRIEF (The) on! PLAIN REASONS AGAINST Jo 8 
V. The Apocryphal Books, Esdras to Maccabees | behalf of his NATIONAL CHURCH. New ING the CHURCH of KOME. B IN. 
(completing the Society's Commentary). Crown Revised, and Enlarged Edition. Small post 8yo, FREDERICK LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C. eer 
8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 48. cloth boards, 2s. | Thousand), Revised and Eniarged is ma et 
-_ | small post 8yvo, cloth boards, 1s, PP., 
THE HOME LIBRARY. FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS— , 
(NEW VOLUMES.) (NEW VOLUME.) CONVERSION OF THE WEST P 

CHURCHMAN’S LIFE of WESLEY [60 the GREAT. By the Rev. Curarues | With Maps, Sep. Ove, chethaaieie ig m7 
(The). By R. DeNNy UR1IN, Esq., of the Middle Gore, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. | 4 1 each 2s, s 
Temple, — F.S.S. Crown 8yo, cloth | Fcap. ‘Bvo, cloth boards, 2s. The SLAVS. By the Rev. G. 
boards, 3s 6d. at is rT ——— | MACLEAR, D.D., Head Master of King's Qollg 

NORTH-AFRICAN vi Auth (The). SOME HEROES of TRAVEL; or| — Seo . 

By the Rev. Junius LLoyD, M./ uthor of “The ms ie Maia” ak Menaemieed | I 
Gaulcan ‘Gree. Crown’ Sto, with Map, Chapter, from ihe sory of 24am ge. | The CONTINENTAL TEUTONS, 2y 
itten by W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, author of | the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D. 

SKETCHES of the WOME N of Great Buglish Churchmen,”’ With Theo road | Dean of Ely. " Dox, 
CHRISTENDOM. hor of = Tt a ee | | 8vo, satteen-cloth boards, 5s. 7 cove J 
India. By the Author o 1¢ Chronicles 0: | _ g. 

Schinberg Cotta Family.” Crown 8vyo, cloth | WRECKED LIVES; or. Men who have | "ucaiae, Pe, out i. Ft.5 A... 
boards, 3s 6d. Failed. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 yols. | School Olege 
ss crown 8yo, loth boards, 3s 6d each. | : J 
DIOCESAN HISTORIES. |The ENGLISH. By the Sa ; 
| B . AME AuT 
[This Serios, which will a smeainiae, | | ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE y HOR, 
ever. 10cesé in ngland and ales, Wl urnis | - 
it i eee, a patent library pl English Becle | MONUMENTS. | bingy OP taal By the Same 
siastical History. Each volume will be complete in reeme a ° 
itself, and the» possibility of repetition has been | | eo oe P —_ the | BABLIES r | 
carefu y guarded against to the of ot 7 y the | F 

CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. CG.) Wate Gxoxce Surtu, Esq. the British Museum. TH HEATHEN WORLD AND ST, 

Mg Feap. 8yo, cloth boa I 
JENKINS, Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. : £ | PAUL. 
Canon of Canterbury, With Map, feup. 8¥0, cloth BABYLONIA, the HISTORY of. By | 
oards, 3s 6d. the late George SmiTH, Esq. of the British ST, PAUL in GREECE. By the R 

SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Musoum. Edited by the ev. A: H.Saycs. Feap. | § @. Davies, MLA. With “Men? Beas On 
JoNnES, Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. With ep 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. cloth boards, 2s. ' 
and Plan of the Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, cloth EGYPT, from the EARLIEST TIMES | 
seetencaadal to B.C.300, By S, BiRcH, LL.D, &. Feap.svo, ST. PAUL in DAMASCUS and 

een eee cloth boards, 2s. | ARABIA. By the Rev. GgorGe RAwuinson 
ILOSOPHIES. = = " - M.A., Canon of Canterbur, With M , 
a a ee S.' GREEK CITIES and ISLANDS of | Broraiteboadecae ey Wit Map. Pop 


[This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Sys- 
tems of Ancient Thought, not merely as dry 
matters of History, but as having a bearing on! 
Modern Speculation.] 

EPICUREANISM. By Witttam 

WALLACE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, satteen-cloth hoards, 
2s 6d. 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Carrs, 

Fellow of Hertford College. Feap. 8vo, satteen- 
cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


cloth boards, 2s. 


ASIA MINOR. By W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


PERSIA, fromthe EARLIEST PERIOD 
to the ARAB CONQUES?. 
M.A., F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


SINAT, from the FOURTH EGYPTIAN 
DYNASTY to the PRESENT TIME. 
SPENGER PALMER, Major R.E., F.R.A.S. Feap, 8vo, 


ST. PAUL at ROME. By the Ve 
Rey, CHARLES MerivaLe, D.D. With Map, 
Feap, 8yo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ST. PAUL in ASIA MINOR, and at the ' 
SYRIAN ANTIOCH. By the Rev. EH. 
PLUMPTRE, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Vicar 
of Bickley, Kent. With Map, Feap. 8yo, cloth 

| boards, 2s. 


By W. S. W. VAUX, 


By HENRY 





London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, 8.W,; 43 Queen Virtoria Street, E.C.; and 48 Piccadily, W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, £3 3s. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS 


Of Modern, Historical, Classical, and Physical Geography. 
Consisting of 128 Maps, drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., 
with Illustrated and Descriptive Letterpress on Physical Geography, by JAMES 

Bryce, LL.D., and Indices containing upwards of 50,000 Names, 
*,* nae F free on vdinsictanaciaaied 


W. COLLINS, SONS, and CO., Limited, Bridewell Place, London, 


E.C.; and all Booksellers. 
T HE 


EBENHAM wat - FREEBODY bee to announce the | 
Publication of the Twenty-Second Number of their NEW FASHION 
BOOK. The Book is Enlarged to Forty-cight Pages, and contains Numerous | 
Illustrations of Selected Models in COSTUMES, MANTLES, MILLINERY, 
EVENING DRESSES, and LACE GOODS, with Descriptive Articles, Estimates 
Prices, &c., 
“Tt is a complete imdex to the fashionable’’ 
** Novelties of the day, in regard to colour and make,” 
“Furnishing made-up costumes of all that is 
**Choicest and newest, with their price in the respective ” 
** Materials, so that Ladies may SHOP AT HOME.” 


HE NEW FASHION BOOK. Post Free for Twelve 
Stamps. — DEBENHAM and FRBNEBODY, Wigmore Street, Welbeck 
Street, ! London, Ww. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 

EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 

EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 

EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
en AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


FASHION 


NEW 





| 


» 








WATCHES, 


BOOK. 


HEAL 








Hz W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN | 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to, 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 





Price One Shilling; by post, Thirteen Stamps. 


LONDON SMOKE AND FOG |} 


WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE COUNTRY PARSON'S GRATE, 
AND OTHER MODERN FIREPLACES. 
By FREDxK EDWARDS,  Junr, 
Author of ‘Our Domestic Fiseplaces, «A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys,” &, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


ECORATIVE SUGGESTIO NS from NATURAL 
FORMS.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 4}d) ; Views and Plans, Patrick 

Stead Hospital—St. Mark's, Milverton—And Nixon's School, Oxford—Notes in 
Old London—Sanitary Aspect of Construction—Water Supply—An American 
Wonder—The Electric Lamp—A Competition for Rome, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 


and all Newsmen, 
AND SON. 


‘BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, ®. 


EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 18/4. Capirat, ONE MILLION, Fuutiy Susscrisep. 
Total Invested Aszets, £1,610,000, 
Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. a 














SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 








| Effected. _ At Age. Sum Assured, = Bonus Additions. 
| 1847 | 37 £500 | ou 10s. 
cS 1 > seas 5,000 10s. 
1850 | 35 500 } 103, 
1951 32 500 10s. 
1855 | 31 1,000 | 23 10s. 
1854 | 35 2,000 1,236 0s. 
1864 | 35 | 5,000 | 1,741 Os. 





G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 
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SS 


MESSRS. 


NELSON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Important New Work by Dr. Thomson, Author of ‘The Land and the Book.” | 
RN PALESTINE and JERUSALEM. By W.) 
M, THOMSON. D.D., Author of “ The Land and the Book.” Imperial 8vo, 592 | 
pages with 140 Illustrations, Maps, and Two Indices, cloth extra, richly gilt, | 
ice 21s. | 
Pie nas traversed and retraversed the scenes he describes, and in this 
Dr. we have the ripe result of careful observation for nearly firty years. 
” ae Pictorial Tilustrations are entirely New, prepared specially for this work from 
” ns taken by the Author, and from Original Drawings. They have been drawn | 
Pgraved under his superintendence by Artists in London, Paris, and New York. | 
SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By Mary 
SEAMER. With Tinted Frontispiece, and 130 Engravings by the late Frank 
Howard, R.A. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 33 6d, 


In BIBLE LANDS. By the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., | 
Author of “Nature's Wonders,” “The King's Highway,’ &°. With 60) 
Engravings, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d, | 


JENNY and the INSECTS; or, Little Toilers and their 
Industries. With 26 Lllustrations by Giacomelli. Post Svo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price 38 6d. 


JOSEPHUS.—-The WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 
Translated by WHISTON. With 36 Illustrations, New Edition, 8yo, cloth 
extra, 879 pages, price 4s 6d. 


PEBBLES from the BROOK. A Book for the Young. 
By the Rev. R. Newton, D.D., Author of “ The King’s Highway.” With is | 
Engravings, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 

Aseries of bright, interesting Addresses to Children, abounding with Illustrative | 

Stories and Anecdotes. 


LAURA’S IMPULSES; or, Principle a Safer Guide than 


Feeling. With Frontispiece, printed in colours, royal 18mo, cloth, price Is. 


| 


New Tale for Poys by W. H. G. Kingston. 
In the WILDS of FLORIDA. A Tale of Warfare and 
Hunting. By W. H. G. Kingston, Author of “Old Jack,’ &c. With 37 
Engravings, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 53, 


FRANK POWDERHORN. A Story of Adventure in the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres and in the Wilds of Patagonia. A Book for Boys. 
By J. SANDS, Author of ‘‘Out of the World; or, Life in St. Kilda.” With 24 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and by F.A.F. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 3s 6d. 


The BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK. By William Howitt, Author 
of “The Rural Life of England,” &c, Post 8vo, cloth extra. With Llustra- 
tions, price 35s 6d. 

“To our mind William Howitt’s ‘Boy's Country Book’ is the best of the kind that 
has ever been written." —EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


ALMOST a HERO; or, School Days at Ashcombe. B 
RovertT RICHARDSON, Author of “The Young Cragsman,” ‘The Boys of 
Willoughby,” &2. With 7 Engravings, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 33 6d. 


CALIFORNIA and its WONDERS. By the Rev. John 
Topp, D.D. New Edition, carefully revised and brought down to the Present 
Time. With 17 Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 


ANIMALS and BIRDS of the BIBLE. A Coloured Picture 

Book. With Descriptions by Mrs. Surr, In ornamental cover, 4to, price 1s. 

This Book contains 24 Oil Coloured Pictures of Animals and Birds mentioned in the 
Bible, with large-type letterpress descriptions. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOKS, each with 100 Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to, cloth extra, price 1s 6d each. 
1. AUNT EMMA'S PICTURE BOOR. 
2. LITTLE CLARA'S PICTURE GALLERY. 
3. PAPA’S PICTURE ALBUM. 
4. LITTLE LOTTLIE’S PICTURE GALLERY. 
Pretty Presents for the Little Ones. Each page contains a large Illustration, with 
simple description printed in bold type. 


NEW STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 


WORKING in the SHADE; or, Lowly Sowing brings 
Glorious Reaping. By the Rev. T. P. WrLson, M.A., Author of * True to his 
Colours,” &c. With Frontispiece and Vignette, royal 15m, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


MAY’S SIXPENCE; or, 
Tale, By M.A. PAULL, Author of ‘Tim's Troubles,” &c. 
and Vignette, royal 18mo, cloth, price Is 6d. 





With Frontispiece 


#,* These Books are especially suitable for Presents to Young People. 
for its object the inculcation of 


Waste Not, Want Not. A The HARRINGTON GIRLS; or, 


ROE CARSON’S ENEMY; or, the Struggle for Self- 
Conquest. By the Rev. E. N. Hoare, M.A., Author ot ‘*Two Voyages,” 
&c, With Frontispiece and Vignette, royal Smo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


Faith and Patience. 
A Tale. By Sophy WINTHROP. With Frontispiece, printed in Colours. 


Royal 18mo, cloth, price ls. 


They are written by Authors of acknowledged merit, and each Story has 


the principles set forth in the second title of the Books. 


T, Nelson and Sons’ Descriptive List of Books for the Drawing-room and for Home Reading; Books of Travel and 


Natural History, Tales for the Young, &c., in handsome Bindings, suitable for Presents and Prizes, post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, 


London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 








THE SIXTEENTH EDITION OF 
“SISTER 


DORA :” a Biography, by MARGARET 
with Portrait, engraved on Steel, by C. H. 


? 
Illustration, is now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO,, 1 





NEXT WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd, Mr. 


D. CHRISTIE MURRAY'S First Three 


A LIFES ATONEMENT, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Will be ready at all Libraries. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307 REGENT STREET, NEAR LANGHAM PLACE. 





All the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at the UNITED LIBRARIES, and fresh copies 


are added daily. 
Revised Terms for Town Subscribers. 


Four Volumes at one time, Two Guineas per annum, and Two Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
Country Subscriptions, Nine Volumes for Three Guineas per annum, and Three Volumes for every 


additional Guinea, 


Catalogues of Recent Books, postage free on application. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 


307 Recent Street, W. | 


DOR A.” | 
NOTICE.—The Sixteenth Edition of “ SISTER Vimplethorpe. 


Paternoster Square. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


By the Author 
LONSDALE, | sticty Tied Up. 


Jeens, and One | “This novel may be described as a comedy of life 
| and character, and in the changing society to which 

we are introduced the author shows abundant know- 
| ledge of the world.”"—Suturday Review, 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of * Viva,’ &e. S&cCOND EDITION. 
“An admirable tale, told by one who can vividly 
describe and incisively comment on the manners and 
| personnel of modern society.”— World. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


} B. Epwanps, Author of * Barkara’s History,’’ &. 
| Srconp EDITION. 
| 
| 


| 


‘ST. OLAVE’S,” &e. 


-Volume Novel, 


“*Lord Brackenbury’ is pleasant reading, from 
beginning to end,’’—Academy. 


s b] 
Martin’s Summer. 
SHIRLEY SMITH, Author of * His Last Stake,”’ &c. 
“ This book is well worth reading."—Athenxum. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
On November Ist, Two Parts in One Vol., 7s 6d. 


| jer ae of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Freperic Bastiat. Trans- 
lated from the French, with a Notice of his Life and 
Writings, by Patrick James StiriinG, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Trade.”’ 

‘* Bastiat speaks with the greatest force to the 
highest order of intellects; at the same time, he is 
almost the only political economist whose style is 
brilliant and fascinating’’—Ricuarp CoBpEN. 

“Dr. Stirling’s Jexcellent translation.’’—Professor 
CAIRNES. 

Edinburgh: Onrverand Born. 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


‘St. 





| 
London. | 
| 


London : SIMPKIN, 


| NOTICE,—Now ready, crown 8yo, 310 pages, cloth, 


price 5s. 
OLITICAL ECONOMY for BUSI- 
NESS PEOPLE. By RoBert JAMIESON. In 
this work the writ *raims at @ simple mode of treating 
. the subject, and establishing an important change in 
MANAGER, | the peace tn: ory 0! the relaticnship between rnin 
| and Prices. 
Loudon : EFFINGHAM W’LSON, Royal Exchange. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


With 136 Illustrations, medium 8vo. 


HISTORY of PAINTING. From the German 


of the late Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN, and Dr. KARL WOERMANN, Edited by 
SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A, 


Vol. I.—PAINTING in ANTIQUITY and the MIDDLE- 
AGES. Cloth, pric2 28s; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leave s, 
price 30s. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
SPINOZA; His Life and Philosophy. By 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
SISTER AUGUSTINE: Superior of the Sisters 


of Charity at the St. Johannis Hospital at Bonn, Authorised Translation. 
(/nmediately. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of JOB. 


With a Translation. 3y SAMUEL Cox, Author of “The Genesis of Evil,” 
“Salvator Mundi,” &c. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The HUMAN RACE; and other Sermons. 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford,and Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. 
ROBERTSON, (immediately. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


PICTURES from IRELAND in 


TERENCE MCGRATH. 


1880. By 


New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


A SHEAF GLEANED in FRENCH FIELDS. 


By Toru Dutr. With Photographic Portrait. (Jauncdiately. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


COLLECTED SONNETS, Old and New. By 
CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER With a Prefatory Poem by ALFRED TENNYSON ; 
also, Some Marginal Notes by 8. T. CoLertoge, and a Critical Essay by 
JAMES SPEDDING,. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


ELDER, AND COJS 
NEW BOOKS. 





SMITH, 


Now ready, royal 8vo, price 253. 
POWER OF SOUND. 
By EDMUND GURNEY, 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


THE 


Now ready, crown S8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY. 


3y RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 


Author of “ The Borderland of Seience,’’ ‘* Science Byways,”’ &c. 





NEW NOVELS. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


M E H A L A H: 
A Story of the Salt Marshes. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
THE MADDING CROWD.” 


“PAR FROM 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


TRUMPET 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” ec. 


THE MAJOR. 


3 vols. post Svo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








a 


4 4 al 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW f 
NOVEMBER. > 
CONTENTS. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. By Herbert Spencer, 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. By W. J. Stillman, 

A LETrer FROM Newport. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

EXPKRIMENTS IN PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP. By M. O'Brien 

THE FUTURE OF SWITZERLAND. By Fritz Cunlifie-Owen. 

AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Orby Sbipley, M.A 

A SToRY OF ANNEXATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. By F.R. Statham. 

JOMINI, MOREAU, AND VANDAMME. By C. F. Cromie. FS 

Tie TRAGIC COMEDIANS. Chapters 5-7, By George Meredith 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, ‘ 


SOUTH AMERICA, 
By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 
One vol, demy 8vo, with a Map. 


[This day, 


NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART, 


SOCIAL SINNERS. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [Vert week, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE.” 
THE TWO DREAMERS. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


3 vols. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARSON 0’ DUMFORD,” 
THE CLERK OF PORTWICK. 
Py GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


8 vols. 


[This day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 253, for 
NOVEMBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1. THE PorTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. Chaps. 6-10. 
. POLITICAL SONNAMBULISM. Ry Professor J. R. Seeley. 
3. TROUBADOURS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, By Francis Hueffor. 


ne 


4. He THAT WILL NOT WHEN He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 42-44. 
(Conclusion.) 
5. THE MYSTERY OF THE P£ZAZI—A SKETCH FROM CEYLON, By Mrs. E. 


H. Edwards, 


6. NOTE ON ‘THe New RENAISSANCE.”’ 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
i 
wees JOURNAL, for NOVEMBER Ist. 





Poor Madame 
Chambers. 

The Cruise of the § Wasp.’ 

Hodge and his Masters. 

A Viking'’s Tomb. 

A Rocky-Viountain Adventure. 

Hints to Stammerers. 


Desainte. By W. | Thomas Car!yle. 
| Some Curious Epitaphs. 
| Iee-boating in Canada. 
| Gentleness versus Force, 
| The Way in which Lightning Descends. 
Nine Days on the Summit of Mount 
Shasta. 


Kleptomania. About Money Orders. 
Phosphorescence. My Memorandum-Book. 
Trampism. On the Power of Expression, 

Puss. How to Identify Lighthouse Lights. 


Co-operative Dairy-Farming in the Jura The Proposed Royal College of Masic. 
Mountains, Tie Story of Pierson, of the 95th. 

High Spirits. | Postage-Stamp Savings. 

Down the Thames. | The First English Pay-Hospital. 

Odd Tests. | Impromptu Ingenuity. 

Correspondence Classes, | The Month: Scienca and Arts, 

Money-Makers, | Five Poetical Pisces. 


W.and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 











_ ART JOURNAL, for NOVEMBER 
contains the following 
ENGRAVINGS :— 
After C. B. Birch. 





(price 2s 6d), 


1. WHITTINGTON. 
2. A VISIT FROM THE INQUISICORS. After D. W. Wynield. 
3. LITTLE BAREFOOT. After B. Vautier. 
LITERARY CONTENTS :— 
The Art of the Silversmith. By W. H.| Berlin Rooal Academy of Arts. 
Singer. Illustrated. | Education in Egypt, By E, T. Rogers 
Forgotten Gems of the Renaissance.| and Miss Rogers. Illustrated. 


Illustrated, The Process of Modern Fresco-Painting. 
Ovid, Turner, and Golding. By Cosmo | ecmetes, i" 
Monkhouse. | ee 


Original Designs for Art Manufacture. | Social Science Congress. 
Illustrated. | Art at Home and Abroad, &c. 
London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCES 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. : 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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THE 


sT. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


THE 
oT, JAMES'S GAZETTE was started 
under circumstances sufficiently well remembered, on May 31, 1880. It 


obtained an instant success, and has ever since enjoyed a far larger circu- 
lation than that of any similar journal. 








THE 


sT, JAMES’S GAZETTE is, in Politics, an 


Anti-Radical paper, above all things. To repeat the language of its Pro- 
spectus :—‘* These later years have witnessed a new growth of Radical 
doctrine, which is to English politics what the American weed is to English 
rivers. The preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; but it 
is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important manifesta- 
tions directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical temper of this school; 
their strange sympathy with despotism ; their international policy, which 
appears to be drawn from Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Com- 
munistic economy, their readiness to experimentalise in irrevocable legis- 
lation of the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous party 
in English politics ; and to this school of Radicalism we shall offer at all 





THE 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE devotes a 


considerable portion of its space to the discussion of Social subjects, and of 
all that relates to Law, Literature, Art, and Science, Each issue, indeed, 
contains a great amount of Original Writing, of a very various character, 
Every number is an Evening’s Entertainment. 








THE 


ry re! N nr VW . 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, delivered by 

the first post in the morning, is an excellent paper for the Breakfast-table 

in Country Houses. It brings late and abundant news of the previous day, 

Special Telegrams from Abroad, Money Market Reports, an Epitome of 

Opinion in all the London papers, &c.; besides a variety of carefully- 
written articles on the Topics of the Day. 





THE 


NIC Y AE ny ne 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE has an article 

every day on Commercial Affairs, in which City Business generally is dealt 

with by expert and independent observers. Theintention is to make of the 

ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE a good and trustworthy paper for MEN of 
BUSINESS. 





THE 


VOI r Iryw 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE (already the 
handsomest dai y paper in London) will be printed at the beginning of the 
new year by the most perfect machina yet invented, the Ingram Machine, 
which, designed to print the delicate woodecats of the Illustrated London 
News, is necessarily excellent for type-printing, while it is guaranteed to 
throw off Twelve Thousand copies an hour. Moreover, these copies are 
delivered from the machine accurately folded. 





THE 


Y vel r lryw . 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE: an Anti- 
Radical Evening Newspaper and Review. May be had of any newsvendor; 
or it will be sent post-free from the Office, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, 
London, to any part of the United Kingdom, on the following terms :—For 
three months, 163 3d; six months, 323 6d; twelve months, 65s. Post-offlee 
Orders to be made payable to E. SOUrHCOTT, at the Post Otlice, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 





THE 
NIC ITT Le Pld a Ss y a 
ST. JAMES’S BUDGET is a Weekly 
Edition of the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE, Forty Pages, Price Sixpence. This 
Ed'tion of tha ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE is more particularly’ intended for 
persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and the Colonies. 


But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and handsome weekly 
newspaper and review. 





THE 


NOI Y Y rl bs 

ST. JAMES’S BUDGET contains a Col- 
lection of nearly all the Original Articles, political, literary, and s c‘al, 
which have appeared in the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE during the week ; a 
careful compilation of the News of the Week, in concise paragraphs ; the 
Latest Telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of production ; @ special 
collection of Critical Notes on the course of Trade, Commerce, and Financial 
Speculation ; @ particular selection of News relating to the Church, the 
Army, and the Navy; Biographical Notices of all distinguished persons 
lately deceased ; and the fullest list of Births, Deaths, and Marriages that 
can be obtained. Subscription, including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom, 7s per quarter. The Subscription per quarter, including postage, 
for the Foreign Edition. printed on thin paper, is, for China and India, 
882d; for all other parts of the world, 7s 7d. Post-office orders to be 
made payable to E. SOUTHCOTT, at the Post Office, Fleet Street, London, 


OFFICE: 
DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


By the Bishop of RANGOON. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of BRITISH BURMA. 


By the Right Rev. J. H. Tircoms, D.D. 8vo, paper beards, cloth back, 2s 6d. 
By the Bishop of EASTON, U.S.A. 


STUDIES in the CHURCH: being Letters to an Old- 
Fashioned Layman, By the Right Rev. H- C. Lay, D,D. 18mo, cloth 
boards, 2s 6d, 

By Canon DANIEL. 


The PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, and Con- 
tents, By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., Principal of the National Society's 
Training College, Battersea. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63. [Sixth Edition. 

‘* This very excellent manual will be of the utmost value to those engaged 
in the instruction of adult classes, whether in Sunday-school, training col- 
lege, or clerical seminary. ‘his book is one of the most complete and 
satisfactory that we have."—Guardian. 


By the Rev. THOMAS FARRAR. 
The CHRISTIAN MINISTRY: a Manual of Church 


Doctrine, By the Rev. TaomMas FARRAR, Rector of St. Paul's, Guiana, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes and Windward Islands, Author 
of “ Steadfast in the Faith," &c, Third and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 

By the Bishop of CALIFORNIA. 


The DOUBLE WITNESS of the CHURCH. By the 
Right Rev. WILLIAM INGRAHAM Kip, D.D. Crowa 8yvo, cloth boards, 5s. 
Revised by the Author. 

‘* Bishop Kip is an old-fashioned High Churchman......A course of parish 
sermons based on Bishop Kip’s lectures would be most useful, Messrs, 
Gardoer's issue has been printed from the twenty-second edition. The book 
has met an acknowledged want, and bas been of good service."—Church Times. 

With Introduction by the Bishop of CARLISLE. 


HOLINESS to the LORD: the Character of the 
Christian Priest. Adapted from the French of the Abbé DUBOIS, for the 
Use of the English Clergy. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 
By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., 
Bishop of Bedford and Suffragau of London. 


DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is 64. Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

(A Sixpenny Edition, in large type, cloth boards, is now ready. This 
Volume will be found most suitable for parochial distribution, and is the 
cheapest book of Family Prayers yet pubdlished.] 

By the Rev. D. W. BARRETT, M.A. 


LIFE and WORK AMONG the NAVVIES. Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. [Second Edition. 
By the Rev. J. G. NORTON, M.A. 
HEARTY SERVICES; or, Revived Church Worship. 


Revised, with Additions, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. [Second Edition. 
By the Rev. G. ROBERT WYNNE, AM. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE in its EARLIER STAGES. Five 
Lectures delivered in the Parish Church, Holywood, Lent, 1886. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is 6d. 

By the Rev. R. G. BOODLE, M.A. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of WILLIAM TYRRELL, 
D.D., First Bishop of Newcastle, N.S.W. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, with 
Illustrations and Maps. {Shortly. 

By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


LECTURES on PREACHING. Fifth Thousand, Crown 


&vo, cloth boards, 4s 6d. 
By Prebendary "AINSLIE. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS on the ACTS of the 


APOSTLES. By the Rev. A, C. AINSLIE, M.A., Vicar of Henstridge. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. (Shortly. 

This Volume contains Fifty-two Lessons, and is uniform with Lessons on 
the Gospels, by the same Author. 


By the Rev. E. N. DUMBLETON, M.A. 
PRAYERS and MEDITATIONS, for the Morning and 


Evening of Each Day of the Week. Chiefly in the Words of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 3d. 


THE CHANGED-CROSS SERIES. 
The LAND of LIGHT. A NewTranscript from the Rhythm 


of BERNARD DE MORLAIX. With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 
Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, Ls 6d. (Just out. 

The CLOUD and the STAR, By the |The CHANGED CROSS. By the Hon. 
Hon. Mrs. C. Hopart, Author of the Mrs. C. Hopart, née *N. P. W.” 
“Changed Cross,” With Outline With Outline Illustrations by H. J. 
Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles.| A. Miles. Square 16mo, cloth, 
Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, | bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 
gilt edges, 1s 6d. | (Eighteenth Editien. 

LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS.|} “The poem needs no praise, and the 
With Outline Illustrations by H. J. | illustrations are a poem in themselves.” 
A. Miles. Square 16mo, cloth, |—S. S. Magazine. 


bevelled boards, gilt edges, ls 6d. 
[Fifth Edition. |The KING in HIS BEAUTY. _ By 
DEARE CHILDE. A Village Idyll. | FLORENCE C. ARMSTRONG. With 
By the Rev, S. J. STONE, M.A., Vicar Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. 
of St. Paul's, Dalston. With Outline Miles. Syuare 16mo, cloth, bevelled 
Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d, 
Sq. 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, Is 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

GREAT BRITAIN for LITLE; CHATTERBUX ALBUM of ANIMALS. 
BRITONS. By Mrs. BULLEY. With Upwards of 230 Full-page Lilustra- 
upwards of 80 Original Illustrations | tions by Harrison Werr, W. H. 
and Maps. This Volume is Anecdotal | 3o0r, Peacy Macquoip, and F, W. 
and Geographical, and _ written | KeYL. 4to, cloth, extra bevelled 
specially for very Young Chil dren. | boards, 6s; paper boards, 33 6d. 
Crown &vo, extra, cloth boards, | ROBIN aud LINNET. By the Authors 
3s 6d. (Shortly. of ‘Honor Bright,” &c. With 

Coloured Illustrations by T. Pym. 

UPS and DOWNS, ALL SMILES NO} Square L6mo, extra cloth boards, ls 6d. 
FROWNS. By F. J. Tusuzy. A| ‘Full of fresh and childlike incident.’ 

Tolume of Quaint Verses. With | —Church Times. 

Numerous Coloured Illustrations on | WE ARE SEVEN: a Tale for Children. 

each page, 4to, price 5s. By CAROLINE BigLey. With Coloured 

Illustrations by T. Pym, Square 
16mo, extra cloth boards, Is 6d. 

*« Delightfully quaint and true to life.” 


| 





PICTURES and PRATTLE for the} 
NURSERY. Upwards of 280 Full- 


page Llustrations,and Short Descrip- | —Guardian. q 
tive Letterpress. Coloured Frontis- DOGGED JACK. By FBANCES PALMER, 
piece, extra cluth, bevelled boards, | Author of “True under Trial." With 


Full-page Coloured _ Illustrations. 


gilt edges, 6s; paper boards, 3s 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33 6d. 





t 


| London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings 
4 
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G. BELL AND SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


New Edition (1880), with Supplement of 4,600 New Words 
and Meanings. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Including Scientific, Technical, and Biblical Words and Terms, with their 

Significations, Pronunciations, Alternative Spellings, Derivations, Synonyms, and 

numerous Illustrative Quotations. In One Volume of 1,628 pages, with 3,000 
Illustrations, 4to, 21s. 


The COMPLETE DICTIONARY contains, in addition to the above 
matter, several valuable Literary Appendices, and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, 
grouped and classified. New Edition, containing a New _ Bio- 
grephionl Dictionary of upwards of 9,700 Names. One Volume, 

,919 pages, price, in cloth, 31s 6d. 

“Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant."—Quarterly Review, 
October, 1873. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS in CAPTIVITY : 


a Narrative of Events from January, 1569, to December, 1584, whilst George, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, was the Guardian of the Scottish Queen. By JOHN 
DANIEL LEADER, F.S.A. Medium 8yo, 21s. 


TRADE, POPULATION, and FOOD. A 


Series of Papers on Economic Statistics. By STEPHEN Bourns, F.S.S., of 
the Statistical Department of H.M.’s Customs. Demy 8vo. [/mmediately. 


NEW VOLUME of the BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA, 


SOPHOCLES. Vol. II. By F. A. Paley, 


M.A. Containing :—Philoctetes, Electra, Trachiniae, Ajax. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
(London; WHITTAKER and Co.] 


FIVE NEW VOLUMES of the CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES. 
Price Is 6d each. 


The PERSAE and EUMENIDES of 


JESOHYLUS,.—The De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Epistolae Selectae of 
Cicero. 
[London : WHITTAKER and Co,] 


HORACE’S ODES. Englished and Imitated 


by _— Hands. Selected and Arranged by C. W. F. COOPER. Crown 8vo, 
6s 6d. 


‘UNSEEN PAPERS,” in Latin Prose and 


Verse, with Examination Questions. By T. COLLINS, M.A., Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Newport, Salop. 2s 6d. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


An ACCOUNT of the PERSECUTIONS of 


the CHURCH under the ROMAN EMPERORS. By EpwArp STEERE, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HISTORY of the $CREEDS. 


(i.) Anti-Nicene; (ii.) Nicene and Constantinopolitan; (iii.) The Apostolic 
Creed ; (iv.) The Quicunque, commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius. 
By J. RAWSON LumMBy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Fellow of St. 
Catharine's College, and late Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.] 


CHURCH or DISSENT? An Appeal to 


Holy Scripture. Addressed to Dissenters, By T. P. GARNIER, M.A., Rector 
of Cranworth-with-Southburgh, Norfolk. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


CHANGE-RINGING DISENTANGLED : 


With Hints on the Direction of Belfries,on the Management of Bells, &c. 
By the Rev. W. Wicram, M.A., Rector of St. Andrew, with St. Nicholas and 
St. Mary, Hertford; Rural Dean of Hertford. Second Edition, Revised, 
crown 8yo, 3s. 


With Frontispiece by H. Giacomelli, and numerous Illustrations by J. D. Watson, 
A. W. Bayes, W. Friedrich, and others, handsomely bound in cloth, 700 pages, 
imperial 16mo, price 8s 6d. 


AUNT JUDYS ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by H. K. F. Garry. 


SYLVESTRA: Studies of Manners in 


England from 1770-1800. By ANNIE Raine ELLIs, Author of “ Marie,” 
“‘ Mariette,’’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW VOLUME by Mrs. EWING. 


WE and the WORLD. A Story for Boys. 


With 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, anda Pictorial Design on the Cover. 
Cloth gilt, small post 8vo, 53. 


New Volume by F. M, Pearp, Author of “The Rose Garden,” “Cartouche,” 
“ Unawares,” &c. 


MOTHER MOLLY. A Story for Young 


People. With 8 Illustrations by CHARLES GREBN, and a Pictorial Design on 
the Gover, Cloth gilt, small post 8yo, 5s, 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS in Air, 


Earth, and Water. By GERTRUDE PATMORE, With 4 Illustrations by BERTHA 
PATMORE. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





_eue 


NEW WORKS. 





FRASER’'S MAGAZINE, for NOVEMBER. 


Price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Po.tticaL LEADERS AND THE POLITICAL Future. 
Aw Earty Cettic CoLteGe. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D, 
Mr. SeEmMPILL’s SETTLEMENT. By Alexander Allardyce. 
Tue ScotsMAN’s RETURN FROM ABROAD. By “R. L.S.’* 
THREE Puasts OF Lyric Poetry. By Thomas Bayne. 
EpvucaTIOon AND Boots. By ‘“ The Riverside Visitor.’’ 
Tue Op Paciric CapitaL. By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
A RELIGIOUS POEM OF THE NINTH CENTURY. By Prof, Gibb. 
MAN AS A SANITARY REFORMER. jami i 
Wo a eee. R 0 rR. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
Tur BueLe. From the French. By J. D. Hoppus. 
Aw EnGuisH Rvurat WALK. By T. E. Kebbel. 
CREEDS AND CREED-SuBSCRIPTION. By A Broad Churchman, 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By Georce Orro TrevELYAN, M.P., Author of “The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 8vo, price 18s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY 


and the ARMADA, By Lord MACAULAY. New Edition, with 41 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson from Original Drawings by J. R. Weguelin 
Crown 8yo, price 6s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 2 


The MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


SPEECHES, LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, and other POEMS of Lord 
MACAULAY. Cabinet Edition (1830), in 4 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additional Matter and Two Vignettes. 2 vols. fcap. 8yo, 
price 12s, 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. _ Tenniel’s 


Edition, with 68 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 





Mrs. BRASSEY’S VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM, 


our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map and 65 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


FAITHS and FASHIONS; Short Essays Re- 


published. By Lady VIOLET GREVILLE, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


A THOUSAND THOUGHTS from VARIOUS 


AUTHORS. Selected and Arranged by ARTHUR B. DAVISON, Crown 8y0, 
price 7s 6d. 


BLUES and BUFFS : a Contested Election, and 


its Results, By ARTHUR MILLS. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


The CROOKIT MEG: a Scottish Story of 


the Year One. By JOHN SKELTON, LL,D., Advocate, Author of “ The Essays 
of Shirley.” Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


YELLOW-CAP, and other Fairy-Stories for 


Children, viz:—Rumpty-Dudget, Calladon, and Theeda, an Allegory. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8yo, price 6s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


The ANGEL-MESSIAH of BUDDHISTS, 


ESSENES, and CHRISTIANS. By ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST, Part I. Translated, chiefly 


in Blank Werse, with Introduction and Notes. By JAMES ADrY Birps, B.A, 
F.G.S. Large crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST, Part I. The German 


Text, with an English Introduction and Notes for Students. By ALBERT M. 
Seuss, M.A., Professor of German in the University of Dublin. Crown 8y0, 5s, 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jon 


TYNDALL, F.R.S. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented, 2 vols. crown 8y0, 16s. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 


TYNDALL, F.R.S. Sixth Edition (‘Thirteenth Thousand), revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By C. L. EASTLAKE, F.R.LB.A. 
Fourth Edition. with 10) Illustrations, square crown 8yo, 14s, 


HORSES and ROADS; or, How to Keep a 


Horse Sound on his Legs. By Free LANCE. Crown 8v0, price 63. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 


GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE, FROM THE AM@BA TO THE INSECTS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
thoress of “The Fairy-Land of Science,” “A Short History of Natural 
” Science,” ‘* Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students.” 


Crown 8vo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—*‘ The main object is to acquaint young people with 
the structure and habits of the lower forms of life; and to do this in a more 
stematic way than is usual in ordinary works on natural history, and more 
= ly than in text books on Zoology. For this reason I have adopted the title 
tie ‘and her Children,’ to express the family bond uniting all living things, as 
we use the term ‘ Nature énd her works,’ to embrace all organic and inorganic 
henomena ; and I have been more careful to sketeh in bold outline the leading 
features of each division than to dwell upon the minor differences by which it is 
separated into groups. I have made use of British examples in illustration, 
wherever it was possible, and small specimens of most of the marine animals 
figured may be found upon our coasts at low tide.’ 
CONTENTS: 
; Chapter. 
8. The Mailed Warriors of the Sea, 
with Ringed Bodies and Jointed 
Feet 


apter. 
* rf Life and Her Children. 
9. Life's Simplest Children: How | 
They Live, and Move, and Build, | 
3. How Sponges Live. | 
4. The Lasso-Throwers of the Ponds | 
and Oceans. | 
5. How Starfish Walk, and Sea.- | 
Urchins Grow. their Bodies. 
6. The Mantle-covered Animals and 11. Insect Gnawers 
“How They Live with Heads and which Remodel 
| within their Coats, 
2, Intelligent Insects with Helpless 
Children, as Illustrated by the 
Ants, 


‘Snare-Weavers and their 
Hunting Relations. 
10. Insect Suckers and Biters, which 


Change their Coats, but not 


and Sippers, 

their Bodies 
without them. 

7, The Outcasts of Animal Life, and | 
the Elastic-Ringed Animals by 
Sea and by Land, } 


~ 
oO 


[Nearly ready, 


PREHISTORIC EUROPE. 


A GEOLOGICAL SKETCH. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., 
Of H.M.'s Geological Survey of Scotland, Author of ‘‘ The Great Ice Age.” 


Medium 8yo, with Maps and Illustrations, 
[/n November. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS INDICUS: 


A GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


By J. F. BANESS. 
Super-royal 8vo, with 8 Coloured Maps, 


The Index will embrace about 20,000 Names of the most Important Places of 
India, spelt agreeably to the authorised spelling; the tabulated statements give 
full information, in a clear and concise form, of all the Districts and Native 
States throughout India, arranged under their respective Divisions and Provinces, 
while the Cantonments have been arranged under their respective Military 
Divisions and Districts. 

The mass of Geographical, Statistical, Political, and other information, up to 
date, thus put forward in a handy and most convenient-sized volume, and specially 
arranged with a view to casy reference, will supply a desideratum in Educational 
ne, and in every ofiicial and private library in India, as well as in 

urope. 


INDO-ARYANS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE ELUCIDATION OF THEIR ANCIENT 
AND MEDLZEVAL HISTORY. 
By RAJENDRALALA MITRA, LL.D., C.I.E. 

CONTENTS :—Origin of Indian Architecture—Principles of Hindu Temple Archi- 
tecture—Dress and Ornaments in Ancient India—Domestic Furniture and Vehicles 
in Ancient India—Beef in Ancient India—Spirituous Drinks in Ancient India—A 
Picnicin Ancient India—An Imperial Festival in Ancient India—Human Sacrifices 
in Ancient India—Funeral Ceremony in Ancient India—On the Supposed Identity 
of the Greeks with the Yavanar of the Sanskrit Writers—On the Pala and Sena 
Dynasties of Beugal—Bhoja Raja of Dhar and his Homonyms—On the Identi- 
fication of the Kishya of the Vedic Writers—Vestiges of the Kings of Gwalior— 
On the later Kings of Kanouj—On the Origin of the Hindu Language—On the 
Early Life of Asoka—The Horse in Ancient India—The Primitive Aryans. 

2 vols. demy S8vo. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE THROUGH LONDON: 


COMPRISING HISTORICAL SUMMARY, AND NOTICES OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL OBJECTS OF INTEREST WHICH MAY BE VISITED DURING A 
FEW DAYS’ RESIDENCE; 

WITH 
LIST OF HOTELS, THEATRES, RAILWAY STATIONS, CHURCHES, EXHI- 
BITIONS, AND OTHER NOTES LIKELY TO BE USEFUL TO THE 
SIGHTSEER, 

By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., B.S.A., 

Author of “ Round About London,” “In and Out of London,” &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, with Map, &c. 





THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 


THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND RESOURCES; 
WITH 

NOTICES OF THE COAL-FIELDS OF OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S., 

Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; 
Author of “The Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland,” 

Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 

[Jn November. 


London; EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charmg Cross, S.W. 





RICHARD BENTLEY 


LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1880. 

1. ADAM AND Eve. (Continued.) 

2. ErRasMUS DARWIN. 

3, THe NATIONAL PRESS IN IRELAND, 

4. UNSPOKEN LOVE, 

5, AN EXPERIMENT IN MESMERISM, 

6. LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

7, Lire IN DeATH, 

8, ALITTLE BOHEMIAN. (Part III.) 

9, THE GIBRALTAR OF THE East, 

10. IN AND ABOUT MAYFAIR, 
11. THE REBEL OF THE FaMILy. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Continued.) 

*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of,“ TemPLe BAR” can be obtained at all 
Booksellers, price One Shilling Each. 


AND SON'S 








NEW WORKS TO BE IMMEDIATELY PUBLISHED. 


By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE, 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady Florence 


Dixig, In demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by Julius 
Beerbohm, and engraved by Whymper and Pearson. 


By Dr. DUNCKER. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT, Balliol College, 
Oxford. The Fourth Volume, in demy 8vo, 21s, 


By H. STONEHEWER COOPER. 


The CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC. Being 


an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Islands of the Pacific, their Peoples, 
and their Products. By H. STONEHEWER Coorer. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 


Illustrations. 
By the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


DEAN HOOK: His Life and Letters. 


Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Srepuens, Author of “Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


By Colonel WARREN. 


The TEMPLE, or the TOMB. By Charles 


WARREN, Author of *‘ Underground Jerusalem.” In demy 8yo, with Llustra- 
tions, 10s 6d, 
By Miss FORDE. 

A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. By Gertrude 
Forpe. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 

By Lieutenant CONDER. 

TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Lieu- 
tenant CLAUDE R, CONDER, R.E. A Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

By M. BURDO. 


A TRIP UP the NIGER and BENUEH. By 


Apo.pue Burpbo. Translated by Mrs. GeOrGE SturGs. In demy 8vo, with 


Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. By Frederick 


WeEbDMORE. The Second Series, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





NEW EDITIONS, JUST READY. 


DOROTHY FOX. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


“ Adam and Eve.” Crown 8vo, price 63. 
By R. 


HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER. 


MOUNTENRY JEPHSON, Author of “ The Red Rag,” &c, Crown 8vo, with Illus. 
trations, price 3s 6d. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. By Frederick 


Crowest. Crown Svo, price 3s 6d, 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ DOROTHY FOX.” 


ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author 


of “Dorothy Fox,” &c. 3 vols. erown 8vo. 
Mr. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The RED RAG. By R. Mounteney Jephson, 


Author of “A Pink Wedding,” “The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NEW WORK. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW (Second Series). By 
Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yv0, 

“These most exquisite studies have by common consent won such praise as 
would have made a reputation for a new writer. This second series is im every 
respect equal to the first. For one thing, there is more variety in the stories. 
They touch a wider, more varied range of life and character.”’—Nonconformist 
and Independent. ? naa. 

“Fresh, lively, vigorous, and full of clever dialogue.’’—S‘andard. 

Also, immediately. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. RIDDELL. 


The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 


By Mrs. RipDELL, Author of “ George Geith,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND CO!S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
YOUNG IRELAND: a Fragment of Irish History, 1840-1850, 


By the Hon. Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. __ pdomy 8vo, cloth, 218. [Ready early in November 
**» This book is a memoir of the few stormy years in Ireland during which O'Connell was tried and convicted of conspiracy, and Smith O’Brien tried s 
convicted of high treason, written by one who was in succession the fellow prisoner of each of them, and has since seen a remarkable career in Aust; _ 
The book is founded on the private correspondence of the leading men of the period, and purports to throw a searching light on the Irish politic tralia. 
present day. 1c8 of the 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. By © A. 


FYFF E, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. I. From the Outbreak of the Revolutionary War in 1792, to the Acopssion of Louis 
XVIII. in 1814. Price 12s. [Ready shortly 
*,* This new and original work will consist of three volumes, which will contain a history of Earope from the time of the French Revolution down to th 
present date. It will be written in a popular and attractive style, describing the general course of Europeim History, and the most noteworthy ey, 4 
between the dates indicated, and showing the social, political, and commercial rise and deeadence of the various nations of Europe. ents 














Now ready, Vols. I. and II., price 7s 6d each. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY : an [Illustrated Geographical and 


Historical Description of the Chief Places of Interest in Great Britain and Ireland. With upwards of 200 Original Illustrations, and Steel Frontis 
piece, in each Volume. 


The Tres, of October 21st, 1830, says :—‘ The beautiful work which Messrs. Cassell and Co. are publishing under the above title appeals to a very wide circ) 
of readers. To those who bave visited the places and scenes described and pictured, it must be a pleasure to turn over the leaves of this richly-illustrated 
work, and by its aid revive old impressions hidden away in the corners of the memory; while those who are iznorant of the beauties of their native land, and 
find it impracticable to make personal acquaintance with them, could not go to a better source to have the defect in their education supplied. There are, no 
doubt, several works on different aspects of these Islands, and numerous special guide-books to particular districts, but there is no work that we know of 80 
comprehensive in its aim as the one before us,” 





Now ready, complete in 3 vols., 73 6d each. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES of GREAT BRITAIN. With 


nearly 400 Illustrations. 

The Times of October 25th, 1830, says :—*‘ Messrs. Cassell and Co.’s volume on the Industries of Great Britain is pleasantly written, judiciously illustrated 
clearly printed, and handsomely got up. The various subjects are treated by experts, who trace the histories of the different arts ee indastries from their 
small beginnings down to the present time.’’ 





Ready shortly, price 12s 6d. 


ENGLISH LAND and ENGLISH LANDLORDS. 


An Inquiry into the Origin and Character of the English Land System, with Proposals for its Reform: By the Hon. GEORGE C. BRODRICK, 
Published for the Cobden Club, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, DICTIONARY of. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

















Cheap Edition, 10s 6d. (Now ready. 
FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. First Series. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
With 40 Coloured Plates by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 12s 6d. [Now ready. 
FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. ‘Scecond Series. By F. E. HULME, F.LS., FSA. 
Containing 40 Full-page Coloured Plates, 12s 6d, [Now ready, 
The COUN TRIES of the WORLD. Vols. IV. and V. By ROBERT BROWN, 
F.R.G.8S. Iuastrat.d, 7s 6d each. [Now ready. 
The INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. Vol. II, With 20 Portraits 
in Colours, and Biographies from Authentic Sources. Demy 4to, 12s 6d. [Now ready. 





SCIENCE for ALL. Yearly Volume for 1880. With about 350 Illustrations and 








Diagrams, 93, (Now ready. 
NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Professor P, MARTIN DUNCAN, MLB, 

FR.S. Vol. IV., Dlustrated throughout, 9s. [Now ready. 
The QUIVER VOLUME for 1880. With about 250 Original Contributions, and 

about 150 High-class Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Now ready, 





CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE for 1880. With about 300 Original 


Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece, 93. [Now ready. 


“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS VOLUME. With Coloured Frontispiece and 


nearly 500 Pictures. Coloured boards, 33 6d ; cloth gilt, 53. [Ready shortly. 








NOW READY, PART I., price ONE SHILLING, of 
THE ENLARGED ISSUE OF 


The MAGAZINE of ART.  Norice.—Spccial attention is directed to the Frontispiece 
ag is issued with this Purt, consisting of an exquisitely produced Etching, entitled, ‘Tue Trio,” from the Painting by Ersxrne Nicot, A.RA, etched 
sy LALAUZE. 
Mr. Exsxrxx Nucor, the Painter of the Picture, writes to the Publishers regarding the Etching :—‘‘I like it very much ; it is so clear, so full of character, 
thorongh artistic feeling, and renders my touch so well.” 
N.B.—The YEARLY VOLUME for 1880 of the MAGAZINE of ART, with about 300 Illustrations by the First Artists of 
the Day, and Etching for Frontispiece, is now ready, price 10s 6d. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 


———___—__—_—__—— a a 














LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in ths County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by bim at she ‘‘SpecraToRr ”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Octobor 30, 1880. 
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